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i'mpLE who talk about "stage plays'-' aud 
'• play-actors,*' iDvariably condemn a BalMauqiU. 
Had they been alone in their infatuation, lliey 
might have done so still ; but there aie others 
'ven of enlighteneil riews who sneer nt this 
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kind of amusement as a ** modern invention,'* 
♦* foreign introduction," " humbug,' &c. 

To combat the erroneous ideas emanating 
from such sweeping prejudices, we wrote this 
book — prejudices by which the public is led 
away, as children are frightened by the reflected 
devils of a magic lantern, that tiie slightest 
examination would prove to be " airy nothings." 
That the Bal Masque is a modern invention, 
we grant ; we also allow it to be foreign ; but 
we deny, in toto, that it is humbug. In the 
time of Cheops the Pyramids themselves were 
disgustingly modem; yet they have got the 
better of it now, and if people will be such ardent 
admirers of those huge riddles of antiquity, that 
were always so full of death, they might at 
least abstain from abusing the Bal Masqtie, 
which on the contrary is so iull of life. Of 
course we do not attempt to argue the point 
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\\ith those rabid ArchsBologists who prefer a 
shrivelled up mummy to the loveliest beauty 
tliat ever graced Almacks. 

As to the Bed Masque being a foreign intro- 
duction, does not the bee take honey from 
exotic as well indigenous petals, and shall Man 
yield to a little insect in wisdom ? Our annals 
are but a mighty ball-room, in which foreign 
introductions are continually taking place under 
the eye of thai indefatigable M. C. — Old Father 
Time. Have we not the introduction of the 
, Saxons and the Normans — (these parties by the 
way introduced themselves) ; and further, the 
introduction of Tea and Tulips; of Princes 
Consort and Pines; of Guano and Gutta 
Percha; of Paletdts and Potatoes; of Ger- 
j man Tailors and Sherry Cobblers; of Cach- 
!♦ /^eres and Cocoa-nuts ; of Ether and Ethio- 
N ians; of Polkas and Promenade Concerts; 



/ 



n- cotton ! besides 
lumerous for us t 
re, immediately pro 
that, as a thin rim 
e, a short Preface U 



CHAPTER I. 

ZNTRODUCTORT. 

Progressivs revei^tions on habes and mask- 
iso natioks, with pithy dissertations— 
a qiioi hon U» BaU Masquei ? 

hapter we do not 
to give a regular 
itinuouB histoiy. 
:ely stroll through 
the gardeiis of 
Time, stopping 
I here and there 
to cull a faet 
which pleases 

others; thefrou- 
gtiefthusfoiTued 
we offer in all humility to the reader. 



10 THE BAT. MASQUE. 

At a date, almost as ancient as those now 
and then found preserved in the Barcophagus 
of some Egyptian king, a band of strolling 
players used to perambulate Greece, doing the 



bisttioaic on a waggon to the intinite delight of 
the classical yokels of those days. To increase 
the effect, the actors, who never appeared on 
the stage in greater numbers than two at 
one time, used to smear their fanes with the 
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lees of wine. The lessee of this primitive 
establishment was an individual " registered" 
under the name of Thespis. ^schylus, who 
succeeded him, substituted the mask for the 
"rougeing" just mentioned. Tragedy and 
Comedy attained, soon after, a position of 
great eminence ; and both Greek and Ro- 
man actors wore masks of the most elaborate 
workmanship, and imitating the expression of 
the different passions with wonderful exactitude. 
Having shown that masks were not of yes- 
terday, we draw on the seven-leagued boots of 
chronology, and stride down to a comparatively 
modem period. In the sixteenth century 
masks were usually worn by ladies, to protect 
their complexions whenever they were exposed 
to the. atmosphete. Henry III., of France, of 
whom Voltaire SUys — 

* * n devint lache Koi, d'intr^pide guerrier !" 

carried the custom to such a point of effemi- 
nacy, as to sleep in one anointed with 
costly unguents. Rowland's Kalydor is the 
corresponding mask of the present day. Masks, 

B ^ 
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however, were not invariably used for such soft 
purposes; they were as often, if not oftener, 
employed to further or conceal an intrigue. 
Old Stubbes describes them as being "made 
of velvet, with two broad holes, filled up with 
glass, to look through." Masks were also 
made of silk, taffeta, or wax; though some- 
times very different materials were employed. 
Catherine de Medicis would occasionally send 
a mask as a present to some fair dame of her 
court, and it is singular enough, that the latter 
generally sickened and died soon after the 
receipt of the royal /avowr. 

Other masks, 
equally celebrat- 
ed, were those 
worn by the hired 
assassins of Ve- 
nice. We can well 



imagine a person, 
imlucky enough to 
be struck by the 
stiletto of one of 
'Zf^s0 gentlemen, exclaiming, Bravo I as "Vie ieW 
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to the ground, but we very much question 
whether he ever added encore ! 

When King Charles the First was brought 
to trial, he stared at his judges, and refused to 
acknowledge their competency. Cromwell re- 




tnrued Stair for stare, under the cover of a blacjt 
velvet mask on the scaffold before Whitehall. 

Besides the masks already mentioned, there 
are others, which are extensively worn. e^tswaS™ 
the present day. We attvil© \a Xiioaft ^wcsosA 
of a word. These, for the moat -^wtt, wqsn*' 
iheu- purpose admirably. "Loot «t ^'^^ 
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^l^viii 






::=>- >• 



tH'^c 



•'-r liquid 



-. — ^^ :c that of 
mti^'iut' at Lont 

....pn^piuh. the i^^mJ 
,tT^j,r paimn of ma=or.e>, 
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il not only frequently danced in them, but 
..tpt, for his eapeeial ent«rtamment, a masquer, 
IS other kings kept their jester. We allude to 
the Great Unknown, 
, who was detained a 

prisonerinthe Bastile, 
' and designated as the 
■■ Man niLh the Iron 
, Mask." Most learned 

, scribes have scribbled 

I most learned theories 

' _. to prove this indivi- 

dual's individniJity ; but the only feet estab- 
^hed is, that he was a man of some metal. 

During the reign of Charles the Second, 
when the license of the stage was but the reflec- 
tion of the licentiousness of the court and its 
courtezans, the patched and painted ladies of 
Whitehall affected the wearing of masks, as if 
le blushes which never rose to dis- 
;ment wherewith their visages were 

as not heard of the glass mask 
oix, the paramour of the infa»>""" 
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Marchioness de Biinvilliers *? We all know 
that this mask fell from his face while he was 

concocting some suhtle 
poison, and that the 
vapour suffocated him. 
Reversing the order 
of things, the Che- 
valier suffered from 
the effects of a glass 
too little, instead of 
one too much. This 
fact clearly proves, that if persons inhabiting 
crystal residences should not throw stones, 
those who patronize masks of the same brittle 
material should take care to fix them properly 
before commencing to brew poisons and similar 
cordials. By neglecting this precaution it 
may happen, as in the case mentioned, that, 
instead of the mask, it is the wearer who gets 
Jixed, 

In the eighteenth century there was a nume- 
rous class of masquers, who selected the high- 
j-oadas tAearenaof their jokes^ which, were elyjays | 
^^^otjcaJ, ^eir izsuai salutation vraa " s\«a^wi^ 
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deliver It is true the only po nt in this sal 
was that of a pistol. 

From these masques or pageants did oi 

immediate forefathers derive the mtKquerao 

This, however, degenera.le4 'mXo eiJ««S! 

Blowaeas and vulgarity, and ■«&& nesA^' 

I <m at the Argyle Rooms. 



} r-ngiana me nai maique, wuji^u ^l.^.^- — 
spicuously, an illuminated Capital, amidst 
common print of ordinary balls. 

— We trust we hare 

given sufficient ex 
amples to prove that 
the masijues and mas- 
quers of the "good 
old times," were not 
always so harmless as 
those of the year d 
grace 1847. We fur- 
(r think, could Gustavus the Thii-d, of Swedenj 
;e a part in this discussion, he would eiitirel| 
ncide with us. ,' 

A Bal Masque is all life, gaiety, and excitl 
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daj to laugh at the " poor devil who made such 
a mull of it last night." 

To stilted moralists, who urge that licenti- 
ousness results from a Bai Masque, we would 
gentlj hint, that peaches are rot to he considered 
poisonous hecause some people choose to extract 
pnissic acid from their kernels. Wo will, however, 
be frank; there w a species of masked ball which 
even we should object to. We mean one suddenly 
sent to greet us from some masked battery. 



CHAPTER II. 

the bai. masque ahkovkces. 

Its effect is habe subpkising, by all bobts 
of advertisino, which propitiates the 
public, amd attkacts it to the bal. 



ARDStheendof 
:ry October, when 
I genius of Mon- 
ny spreads its 
den wings over 
3 modem Bftby- 
, whicli lies en- 
oped in their 
.de; — when an in- 
idual may cross 
xvcgent Street at 
three o'clock in the afternoon without fear of 
being knocked down and run over; — when 
fashionable tradesmen, reduced to skeletons 
by the " last season," have again become 
human porpoises, from good living and no- 
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thing to do ; — ^when one class of this exclu- 
aiye nation is " coming " the seignorial at its 
ancestral seats; — when another is returning 
Lome from an ** Up the Khine," or a *' Down 
the Danube;" — when yet another is leaving 
town, for a short, or long, Brighton season, as 
the case, or the cash, may he ; — when another 
still (hy far the most numerous one), has long 
since accomplished its annual respite from 
daily toil, hy a week at Margate, or a Sunday 
at Greenwich, Gravesend, or Kichmond ; — 
a scarlet eruption is strikingly visible among 
the posting-bills of the. "great metropolis," 
which, in the most astounding letters ever 
invented by man, since the time when he 
used to convey his thoughts, and express his 
love, by the medium of hieroglyphics, annoimce 

J ULLIEN'S 

BAL MASQTrii 

Now, of these millions of placards, which, 
according to the joint experience of advertisers 
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and bill-stickers, usually enjoy the transient 
existence- of the ephemera, and decorate, or 
desecrate (as the reader pleases), every wall, 
boarding, unfinished house, 'buss, " peramber- 
latin 'tizer," and, in short, every bill-stickeable 
nook and comer within and without the bills 
of mortality ; — of all these millions of placards, 
presenting to that social historian, the penny- 
a-liner, those " great facts" more easily con- 
ceived than d»3scribed; and to **a nation of 
shopkeepers," that " great fun " whereon their 
amusements chiefly depend, there is not one 
that produces a tithe part of the juror occa- 
sioned by Jul lien's colossal posters. 

Coming, like an oasis in the desert, at a 
time when the mighty chef d'orchestre feels 
the languid beating of the national pulse with 
far greater consideration than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer — when people who seek 
relief from the dearth of amusement are 
compelled to discuss the tightness of the money- 
market ; the failure of the potato crop ; the 
meeting of parliament ; the perpetration of the 
lord mayor's show, or the perpetuation of the 
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lord major s feed ; who can wonder that Lon- 
don, which never has been taken by the French, 
is at last surprised by a Frenchman — and capi- 
tulates ! The Camp of Boulogne, composed of 
countless thousands of the elite of the graiide 
armee [Commander, Napoleon Buonaparte), was 
merely a lunatic chimera. The Orchestra, 
comprising exactly One Hundred and Ten Mu- 
sicians {Condv4:tor, M. Jullien), is an unmistake- 
able reality ! 

"Music hath charms" — the whole world 
assents to the proposition — and hence Jullien, 
with the point of his baton, turns the "bar- 
barous nation" that Napoleon never could niove 
at the point of his bayonets ! 

The town is now completely besieged with 
announcements of the Bal, in every variety 
of form, colour, and size; — ^they drop from 
tlie newspaper without which the matutinal 
mocha would lose one-half its aroma; some 
people find them thrust by a mysterious hand 
Qto the omnibus which takes them to town ; 
-vhile to others they are presented on leaving 
the railway stations or the steam-boat piers. 
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At the pastry-cooks, where you consume an ante- 
prandial hun, your change is enveloped in one ; 
while thet obacconist wraps up your post-pran- 
dial havannahs in another. Knockers are con- 
tinually enveloped by them, much to the annoy- 
ance of irritable hand-maidens, that wonder at 
the "imperance of them fellers," who screened 
by the street door thrust in octaves upon your 
very threshold. Not only those who run may 
read, but those also who stay at home, for the 
advertising vans ever and anon throw across 
your first-floor windows the shadows from those 






JIDLLIENS 

MONDAV NEXT 
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gigantic and expressive words BAL MASQUE . 
Even my Lord Fitzsappy's eye-glass is directed 
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to the great event. As he tools his cal) from 
fielgravia to Lombardia. the horse shies at a 
"hiunan sandwich," who darts rapidly across 
the road, exbibitisg the compound scarlet eru|>- 
tionof typography, with which his outward man 
13 graced both fore aud aft. 

AU diis, gentle reader, tfiiida but to prove 
tiat Jullien coincides with the opinion enter- 
lained by most commercial houses, that a 
^at deal of business may be done by the 
sid of bilh. 



THE rVBLJV. 

Sudden ueetincb, cosstal greetings, bbiqeit 
inventings, quick consenting s ; crafty 
ti81t1nos, strange invitinos, combined 

WITH CURIOUS HOTE-INDITItiGS, 



HE change that came o'er the 
spirit of Byrou'a dream was 
absolutely trifliog compared 
with the mighty one produced 
oil the London Public, gene- 
' -<Sii''^ rally, by Jullien's announce- 
— ^5^ ment. People had been ac- 

customed to recognise each other, upon meet- 
ing, with a sleepy uod of the head, and to inqiiire 
after each other's health in a drawing, listless 
tone ; suiBcient to produce hypochondria in the 
person addressed, and qualify him forthwith for 
a low comedian of the very first water. 

Bat matters now begin to assume a v^gj 
liffei-eiit aspect. Folks who tor soioe tVmftA 
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seem to have been existing upon half rations of 
life, are suddenly restored to something con- 
siderably more than full allowance. 

In the City, at "Joe's" and "Baker's," at 
"the Cock" and the "Mart;" at "the Wool- 
pack" and "the Shades;" at "Pyms" and the 
Bucklersbury " slap-bangs" in the rear, there 
are great gatherings of those human bipeds 
yclept clerks, who do the commercial state 
much service, beginning with nothing a-day, 
and themselves to keep, and progressing 
up to J^150 per annum, with the income 
tax to pay out of it. These, whether at- 
tached to the Bank, to Lloyd's, the Post- 
oiB&ce, the Customs, the Excise, or any other 
public office ; or whether in the employment of 
India, Cape, or general merchants — ship, 
colonial, drug, or stock brokers, are immense 
patrons otJullien's. The chief object of their 
meetings is to form parties to make a night of 
it at Old Drury, and to perform sundry s^eoi^ 
hazardous fillipings, for tickets, \N\\}a. ^^x\»>x: 
current coins o{ the realm, t)ck.e ^r^ecv^^^'^ 
gymdom of which are decided accox^va^ ^"^ 
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regal head or tail may incline to present itself. 
As an exception to the every-day rule, over 
spirituous *' goes," glasses of punch, and pints 
of wine — cigars and costumes are discussed. 
The former in every variety of the weed, from a 
Whitechapel Cheroot, to the genuine Cabana; 
and the latter from a "jolly nose," to a " suit 
of sables." On paying the reckoning, the 
active genius of some facetious blade induceth 
him to suggest that a waiter would be a 
•* knobby character to go in" — something not 
only original but "stunning, veiy;" and he 
straightway putteth divers questions to the 
Chawles, or Hendry, or John, or Thomas, 
touching the "market price" for one night's 
loan of his striped jacket and pumps. 

Men who have entered themselves at the 
Temple, and other Inns of Comt, and who, by 
a facetious piece of irony, dub themselves law 
students, now consume, at that ancient tavern 
in Fleet Street known by the golden sign of 
**the Cock," an immense quantity of oysters 
and stout to aid their deliberations anent the 
costumes they are intent upon sporting, while 
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Filliam, the waiter, cannot understand why on 
arth they let their steaks get cold, and their 
liops aod " follow chops" transform themselves ■ 
ito masses of congealed fat before eating them. 
Those white niggera of Somerset Houae, 
'ho languish under the ennui caused by five 
oura' toiling at the daily papers, <y(^^ t^^s?^^ 
y occasiona/Tf signing their namea, xavmOKai?, 
scaiCs, nibbingpens, or covering Oaevc-^^cX'^^ 
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with heterogeneous scribbHngB, emulate their 
civic brethrenin patronizing lie Bat Masq-ze — 
aa example which the more west^rnly located 
of the fraternity, who labour for their country's 
weal at the Admiralty, the Treasury, or the 
Home Ofiice, are by no means loth to follow. 

The frequenters of " Limmers," the " Coach 
and Horses," et id genus omne, also intend 
hoiiouriug Old Drury with their presence. 
Once upon a time we used to imagine that.- 
theae gentlemen, to whose proper names that of 
oullaw is so generally appended, 
always wore green tunics, and 
inexpressibles to match, with 
a broad black stripe down the 
outside of each leg ; russet boots, 
and a bom sluiig over their 
shoulder, completing their syl- 
van costume. We furthermore 
used to believe that they never 
ate anything but venison pasties ; — that it waa 
perfectly lawful for any one to shoof them ; — 
AOi/ tAM whoever did bo was a benefactor ^yr 
*» native land. Pleaaant de\uawii6 ol | 
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youth, whither are ye fled! compelled 



give way 

before - the 
stern reali- 
'■v, tieaofevery- 
5 day life ! 
Two indi 
viduals of 
this nume- 
rotts class. 
Sir Bradbury 
Goit&st and 
the Hon'ble 
C. Stickitup, 
are conver- 
sing of the 
pleasure they 
intend to 
have, when 
Goitfastsays, 
he means to 
take Adele te Jullien's. Mademoiselle Adele, 
par parentheae, ia a very int^re&Vwv^, mi&- wSfw 
piettjer mareAatide de modes. N.Ae\.e ^s.^'^^^t^*'^' 
atraeFrenchwomaa, fulloE iiurOi,^'K»-"»:^^™'^'^*'*^ 




i"™img, WHICH eUectuallj awes ( 
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''mats'* lies more than we could describe in a 

whole book. Stickitup rather inclineth to the 

belief that Goitfast ** is on the wrong box" — 

(eyerything in this description of society smack- 

eth of the whip and the stable-yard.) That 

she has already promised Sir Anthony Kumit- 

strong is no matter, Goitfast observes. On 

the contrary, there is a bit of business to be 

done — a small book to be made — if Stickitup 

likes to help him. The latter replies he is 

always ready to oblige a friend, whereupon 

Goitfast adds, " or do one /" and tells him that 

lie will bet a cool twenty with Kumitstrong, and 

win 'em too, that the latter neither dances with 

Adele, nor even walks her over the course, 

provided Sticldtup stands by him. 

" The proceeds to be divided ?" "Of course ! " 
Goitfast then communicateth his plan, and 
each lighting up " a dusky Yarico," they lounge 
out towards Bond Street, both perfectly satisfied 
of being ten yellow boys the richer on the day 
following the BAL, [Mem. — It is a remarkable 
feet in the natural history of this species 
of the genus Homo, that albeit they have 
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not the wherewithal to pay their tailor's bills, 
thej always find means to discharge a bet, 
just as a Parisienne invariably has sufficient, 
somehow or other, for fiacres, gloves, and hair- 
dressers.] 

Mr. and Mrs. Snoxell are sitting down to 
breakfast, when a servant announces that **a 
gentleman wishes to see master." Mr. S. 
descends to his private depository of red tape 
and parchment, where he finds his friend Slock. 
If Mr. Slock came for a consultation, the case 
must have been a most merry one, for both 
gentlemen laughed in an immoderately loud 
manner, although they spoke, on the other 
hand, offensively below their breath ; so much 
so, that the page, who, of course, was listening 
at the key-hole, could not catch one word, 
although he nearly caught something else, 
hardly having time to get out of the way before 
the door was flung back, and Mr. Snoxell 
appeared, accompanied by his friend, who ex- 
claimed, "Tatta, Snoxey!" To which Mr. S. 
replied, *'A11 right, my boy — half-past nim 
s/?/eejr costume, " 
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On Snoxeirs return he apologized for keep- 
ing Mrs. S. waiting so long. To which she 
replies, there was no occasion for any such 
lavish expenditure of politeness, as she had not 
waited, but had breakfasted. She supposed 
that Mr. Slock, as usual, had come on no 
good. " Why, my dear," says Snoxell, " the 
feet is — ah — ^hem — he has brought me a mort- 
gage case — ^involving large estates — which — 
compel me to go down to Brighton to examine 
the title-deeds." ** Oh, very well," answers his 
spouse. From a sudden twinkle of her eye, 
^e are inclined to think the news was more 
satisfactory than otherwise. 

In some instances, the harmless nature of 
the Bal Masque is nearly productive of awk- 
ward consequences. 

One Mr. Slashers, of the Customs, by some 
Qfiaccountable oversight thrusts a letter he had 
been writing to a most particular friend into an 
envelope directed to his maiden aunt. Miss 
Arabella Withera ; the old spinster nearly 
feints on perusal of the following : — 
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" Oanab;irgh Street— 
" Dear Tom, " Hang the date. 

"It's 80 long since I last saw you, 
old Brick, that when I do, I am afraid you will look as 
ancient as those of which Babylon was composed. 
What are you after? Gallivanting — you precious 
sinner, eh ? I '11 forgive you on condition that you 
come down to ray den this evening — do a weed, suck 
in an indescribable immensity of gins-and-waters, and 
decide how about the Bal 

" With yours ever, 

" G. Slashers. 

" P.S. — I have written to Aunt Arabella to tip per 
return of post." 

Equally astounding to the superscribed was 
the communication which Broadbrim and Shave- 
close of Bristol received from their London 
correspondents, Overreach, Drabcut, and Co., of 
Mark Lane. It appears that young Nathan 
Drabcut, who formed an integral part of the 
" Co.," had yielded to the persuasion of a 
** fast" acquaintance (one Muscavado Hicks, of 
Mincing Lane, sugar broker) to ** see life," by 
spending a night with JuUien, in lieu of pass- 
ing the same at the family residence at Upper 
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Clapton. In the excitement invariably accom- 
panying all surreptitious actions, the said 
Xathan, " per self and partners," informed the 
Broadbrims of Bristol that he " should call at 
seven o'clock in the evening for the Don Caesar 
de Bazan, and hoped everything necessary 
wuld be ready." If Broadbrim and Shaveclose 
of Bristol were bewildered, equally so were Mr. 
and Mrs. Simmons of Tavistock Street on find- 
ing themselves dubbed " Respected Friends,** 
and being informed that " foreign grain was 
not over-abundant ; though, owing to the arrival 
of 20,000 barrels, American flour was the turn 
cheaper." 

But, perhaps, the most ridiculous mistake 
was that committed by Pettifog, a common-law 
clerk in the office of Messrs. Fang, Gripfast, 
and Squeezeall. This limb of the law wrote to 
Strivehard, an unfortunate but honest debtor, 
whose pEissive obedience and non-resistance 
were about to teach him that arithmetical 
truism — ^that law is the exact square of com- 
merce, inasmuch as every man undertaking to 
pay a pound, and unfortunately not being able 
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to do so — although admitting his liability and 
speedy intention — ^is eventually and invariably 
victimized out of an additional pound in the shape 
of costs. Strivebard — bewildered, amazed — 
was reminded of his appointment with Pettifog 
forthe Bal, where he, the said Pettifog, intended 
" to do the thing spicey as a Postilion;** and 
Jswk Fenton, the "most particular intimate " 
of Pettifog, was agreeably " informed, that 
unless both debt and costs were paid during 
the day, judgment would be signed, and execu- 
tion issued forthwith.*' 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ballet 
("Extras" included) play a very conspicuous 
part in this grand entertainment — the manage- 
ment according them the privilege of entree 
free, gratis, for nothing. The " Gentlemen of 
the Ballet," treating the affair as "a thing of 
course," bestow upon it a semi-indifference and 
don*t-care-if-I-do-ism ; but, with the Ladies of 
that same, the Bal Masque is the era of 
the season. In their various meetings, visit- 
ings, and epistolary correspondence, it forms 
the all-engrossing topic — a topic, by the way. 
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sobdiyided into three distinct sources of doubt 
and anxiety, namely, their costume, their 
Cavalier, and though last not least (to a Ballet- 
Girl), their supper. We shall not attempt to 
resolve the first, as our pen would only get 
entangled in trying to unravel the cuttings 
and contrivings, the unpickings, the matcliings, 
and the makings-up incidental to its accomplish- 
ment ; and as the second and third points are 
\vist as much matters of uncertainty to us as to 
themselves, we shall dismiss the same to the 
care of that domestic fatalism which implicitly 
believes ** time alone will show." 

Among those of the Thespian sisterhood 
who exhibit the poetry of motion at the 
"minors," the good fortune of the ladies of the 
" great house" excites no small degree of envy, 
though eventually this softens down into an 
earnest appeal to the "dear Carry," or " 'Tilda," 
that she will " try and persuade that good 
Mr. Bamett" to allow her friend " to pass,'* 
and assure him of her coming " in a love of a 
dress." 

At the Clubs numerous paities are arranged 
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for the occupancy of private boxes, and strolling 
up to the Libraries to choose the locale forms 
quite an era in the now monotonous lives of 
the members. Although, taken en- masse, the 
donning of costumes would be considered infra 
dig., still numerous individuals are bent on so 
going, "just for the fun of the thing." While 
groups are sauntering up to Sams', Mitchell's, 
or Andrews', others jump into their vehicle?, 
and, like the Honourable Philip Augustus 
Noodle, M.P. and his friend Captain Eglette 
de Briggs, of the Blues, order their Jehus "to 
Nathan's," who, the reader of course knows, or 
should know, is the costumier of Castle Street, 
Leicester Square. 

A propos, of that inter-national district, Lei- 
cester Square, we are reminded of the commen 
tary passed upon JuUien s announcement, by 
two of his, compatriotes. They had suddenly 
stopped before one of the posting bills ador- 
nmcr the site of Mr. Buckstone's theatre — 
castle (in the air) we mean — when we at 
once daguerrotyped tlieh* portraits and their 
conversation. 
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Madame Eugenie de Crinoline's and nume- 
rous other equally celebrated west-eud esta- 
blishments for " Modes et Nodveatites," par- 
take largely of tbe prevailing enthusiasm. 
Upon a principle similar to that by which the 
S^'iss elongate their ears at the somid of tho 
ram des vatkts, and throwing down their arms, 
turn towards their country, so do the rnodistea 
and couturieres joyfully open their eyes on 
beholding the magic words BAL MASQUE, 
and casting aside their arms — the needle and 
the bodkin — commence an en avant qvatre, 
inspired by the magnetic influence of their 
s de Carnavid! 



CHAPTER IV. 



PREPARATIONS GEKERAI.. 

[LKS AND SATINS, VELVETS, FLOWERS, LACES, 
LOGTES, BOOTS AND HOSES ; SPANGLES, 
FEATHERS, SWORDS AND DAGGERS, WIGS 
AND WHISKERS, MASKS AND NOSES. 

EAVING the pub- 
lie awhile, let us 
glauce at the bustle 
and activity which 
prevails among 
those who contri- 
bute so much to its 
pleasure — and an- 
noyance. First and 
foremost are the 
costumiersvfho have 
hung out their banners on the owfc^^x^ 
alls" 0/ their esfabJishments, m \}ci^ i^^irccN. 
enormous masks, which always a^^^^ ^^ 
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US like the hatchments of long departed 
pantomimes. Their windows are crammed 
with sundry specimens of theatrical attire, with 
tickets for the Bal, with hills announcing it, 
and with every description of mask, presenting 
a most extensive range of countenances, from 
the most probable to the most impossible. 
From morning, when the shutters are taken 
down, till night, when the gas star over the shop 
is lit up, the windows are surrounded by groups 
of juveniles, who teaze each other with imaginary 
selections and gratuitous appropriations of the 
said masks for their own equally imaginary wear- 
ings. To all this, however, Mr. Simmons or Mr. 
Nathan is stoically indiiferent, so long as the 
doorway be not blocked up, and the said windows 
remain in their original unbroken attraction. 

Then come the theatrical wig-makers, 
whose heterogeneous display of fantastic head- 
dresses are suggestive of ample materials for a 
voluminous History of Perukes. Then again 
the theatrical hosiers, who expose in their win- 
dows an immense stock of stockings and leggings, 
which, judguig by their many coloured hues, 
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seem to have been dyed in a rainbow. Next 
ve have the theatrical feather and flower 
makers, theatrical lacemen, jewellers, and 
spangle merchants, all of whom are up to their 
eyes in business, and either satisfying or disap- 
pointing their impatient customers. In the 
shops of these caterers, as well as at the 
music-sellers, generally, you see vast numbers 
of the Patagonian bullet-proof tickets of ad- 
mission, the gilt edges of which said tickets 
an ingenious friend avers are scraped oflP with 
considerable profit to certain of the Hebrew 
fraternity. 

The following oflBcial statement will furnish 
the reader with a correct idea of the general 
state of affairs up to a late hour : — 

Monday Evening, 
Ten 0* Clock. 
From exclusive information that has been furnished 
to OS through a channel that may be relied on, it ap- 
pears there was little fluctuation in the price of tickets, 
though in many instances the odd sixpence was conceded 
to effect sales. 

Moustaches, masks, and noses of all shapes and sizes, 
were in great request, while wigs and whiskers ^ere 
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generally supplied only to order. Loans of oostame 
prints were obtained at a moderate per oentage. 

Dominoes were generally easy — ^to the wearers ; and 
on the appearance of government-office clerks and 
medical students, who operated largely, costumes of 
all descriptions took an upward tendency. 

Large transactions were effected in the National 
Stock of Charles's, Jack Shepperds, Highlanders, Bar- 
risters, Quakers, Collegians, Carpenters, Dustmen, 
Firemen, Policemen, and Naval and Military Officers 
particularly, but there was considerable fluctuation in 
prices. 

Of Spanish Actives, Figaros, Don Ceesars, Maritanas, 
-Paquitas, and Matadors took the lead ; while in Passives, 
beyond a solitary bargain for a Giovanni and a Leperello, 
the business that transpired was barely worth mentioning. 

Austrian and Prussian Loans consisted chiefly of 
Fausts, Mephistopheleses, Frederick the Greats, and 
Jenny Linds. 

Dutch and Eussian Stock were universally declined; 
and in Polish the transactions were much more limited 
than on the last opening. 

Italian and Neapolitan were confined to Brigands, 
Masaniellos, and Bravos, though with many lady specu- 
lators a decided preference for Venetian pages was 
manifested ; while from the supply not equalling the de- 
mand, others eagerly inquired for and obtained Greeks 
and Troubadours. 
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'renoh Stock, Postilions, Tida, Hiisiars, ViTau- 
nd Debardeura generallj were in great request. 
xtg Ihe day aumcrous failures were announced 
lien who were uDolile to meet their enga^ments; 
IS eonfidentlj rumoured that a coDsidersble re- 
light be looked for an the tblloniag day Irom the 
oos of the contractors for the respective Loans, 



PREPARATIONS IHDtTIDVAL. 

Money raising, ticket buying, and most 
amazing costumes tbying. 

lEOPLE often de- 
clare their inability 
to get rid of their 
time, but never al- 
lude to the least 
difficulty in getting 
rid of their money ; 
on the contrary, so 
great are the faci- 
lities for this latter 
process, that they 
very often have 
none left. This is 
somedmes the case 
with certain patrons 
of the Bed Masqu^, who find themselves minus 
the sum requisite for the purchase of tickets, 
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the hire of costume, the fare of cab, the 
price of gloves, the expense of supper and 
of numerous other sundries which as inevi- 
tably follow the original half guinea as extras 
do, to the amount of some fifteen pounds 
or so, the stipulated twenty in the prospectus 
of a cheap school for young gentlemen. This 
temporary deficiency in the treasury is, however, 
no obstacle to a determined Masquer. Like 
Napoleon, he does not know the word impossible , 
and although raising the tin may cost more 
pains then were necessary to raise the Welling- 
ton statue, it is to be done — in some cases we 
fear a father, mother, or guardian also. 

The plans pursued are as varied as the 
individuals from whom they emanate. Some 
apply to those benevolent persons who, in the 
daily papers, inform the world that they are 
iBady to advance " Money to any amount on 
most advantageous terms. " This mode is speedy 
but not profitable; the terms, it is true, are 
advantageous, most advantageous — but always 
to the lender, never to the borrower. This 
is a rule without an exception, being an excep- 
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tion to the one which declareth that the excep- 
tion makes the rule. Some, who address their 
father as " governor," write and ask point blank 
for the needful, frankly saying to what purpose 
they intend applying it. The specimens of 
this class are what naturalists term very scarce 
— unique. 

Others manage the matter by a postscript 
to a long letter — in which letter they discourse 
on all sorts of subjects possible, except Bais 
MasquSsy to which they studiously avoid any 
reference. The postscript, however, generally 
consists of some sentence to the following effect : 

**P.S. — I had almost forgotten to say that I must 
again trouble you for £10. This is but a trifle, I am 
aware, yet I would willingly have avoided requesting it, 
but really the books for this season are so expensive that 
they quite swallow up a little fortune." 

Instead of " books," " instruments" or any 
other object may be substituted at the taste of 
the writer. 

There exists also a numerous class who 
have recourse to a relation in town — an uncle, 
for example. From all accounts we have been 
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able to gather upon the sulgect, this person 
appears to be of a most obliging disjiosition. 
Hia young relations never apply to him in vain, 
although he sometimes doea not accord so 
large a sum as they desire. So overpowering 
is their sense of gratitude that they always 
insist upon their respected relative accepting 
some gmall article, such as a watch, a, gold 
chain, or a diamond ring, as a pledge of the 
lively esteem they hold him in. We never 
knew an instance in 'which this was not the 
case, or in which the uncle failed to force upon 
them, in return, a small ticket, staling to the 
world how much each was indebted to the 
other. Though perfectly at hberty to make 
this known, the natural modesty of the pos- 
sessors mostly induceth them to lock up the 
said tickets in the inmost recess of their 
writing-desk. We fancy some nephew, pro 
Wn, whose case approximates those we have 
described, exclaiming, " And where, M. le 
Comte Chicard, is the harm in l.lvi:<ie\«fi\a «i-^- 
ing a fourth ?" 

Not having decided upon an^ ot 'Cae '^^ 
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mentioned, you are sauntering along, and on 
a sudden perceive a " most intimate friend," 
who, some twelve months ago, borrowed ten 
pounds, to be repaid in a fortnight. Of course, 
ever since then, your " intimate friend " appears 
to have joined the corps of good men whom Dio- 
genes declared to be so scarce that he searched 
for them in vain at mid-day with a lantern. 
Overcoming the timidity which makes most 
Englishmen look like detected pickpockets when 
asking for money due to them, you make up to 
him and request he will let you have that trifle. 
He replies he will send it the same even- 
ing, and does — not do so. You set him 
down as one of the class denominated Hum- 
bugs ; and imitating the principle upon which 
Artesian wells are constructed, eventually ob- 
tain your end by a course of most scientific 
boring. 

All day long vehicles, containing parties in 
search of the grotesque, are driving up to, 
or departing from Simmons*s, in Tavistock 
Street, whose establishment, from the kitchens 
up to the garrets, presents one continuous 
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scene of active preparation for the great event. 
Our artist, having been honoured with a " free 
admission," has presented so faithful a plan of 
ttie internal operations, that it is almost super- 
fluous for us to touch upon the same, save to 
observe that, having carefully inspected the 
said design, we arrive at the conclusion that 
nobody ever goes to bed, and that all the in- 
mates of the establishment sleep with their eyes 
open, and take their meals as they work. Sim- 
mons, who is always wanted everywhere at the 
same time, is never to be found anywhere, and 
consequently must be somewhere else. All 
this naturally tends to excite the worthy cos- 
tumier, until he becomes a complete impersona- 
tion of Collins's " Ode to the Passions." First 
he represents Fear, because a Greek, which he 
knows will be spoilt and never paid for, has 
been left without a deposit; then Despair, at the 
slow progress made with " that Dooberdoer 
dress," as he calls it; and then Anger, on 
finding the Long-Jew-mo (which we presume 
is the Hebrew for a certain style of Postilion) 
"^-^ been cut out "big enough for Paul Bed- 
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ford, when the gent as ordered it was barely 
Oxbeny's measure." 

The excitement produced by the Bal does 
rot seize upon the lords of creation exclusively. 
^^ extends with even increased violence to all 
classes of the fair sex — from those stately 
frames who, seated in a private box, and pro- 
jected, bj their masks and rose-coloured chauves- 
^''wm, from eyes profane, witness the coup d'osil 
^^ aristocratic nonchalancey downwards to the 
^6ss fortunate daughters of Eve, who&e thoughts 
^e wholly engrossed in compassing that ^ open 
feame " so indispensable to the possession of 
f'^stomes and tickets. England, the land of 
Jiferty (in respect to Bals Masques), permits 
'^ adred tastes to coexist in the duchess and 
-^r milliner. Beneath the shadow of a mask, 
^^ in the dark, all women are alike. The 
'delusiveness of Almacks finds no locus standi 
^^1 the parquet of the Bal Masque. *T is the 
^letallic standard, which Sir Robert Peel is so 
'^'"^ious to preserve, that alone regulates the 
^"^ght of entree. 

To describe the various manoeuvres prar 
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tised by the sex generally, upon. these occa- 
sions, would not only require more space 
than our printer assigns to us, but likewise 
necessitate our publisher's perfect conviction 
that " whatever is, is right" — a proposition in 
which we happen to know Mr. Bogue does not 
place the implicit confidence he reposes in us. 

But for this, we might reveal the intrigues 
of certain cispontine and transpontine Lorettes, 
who are " great" at the Casino and Cremome, 
at the Portland Rooms, and the St. James's As- 
semblies — who, like their male cousins, already 
described, propitiate the benevolence of a rela- 
tive neither brother to their father or mother, but 
yet bearing the same affinity of kindred — who, 
accepting a ticket, a mask, and a black domino, 
from some simple swain, under a promise to 
meet him at a certain hour near the orchestra, 
but thinking the game of dominoes very 
" slow," bargain with the costumier for a Figlia 
del Reggimento in exchange — select as cava- 
lier some dashing hussar; and thus play a 
" double-blank" to their " poor, soft, Charley,*' 
^'^""^ passes the entire evening in the for- 
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lorn hope of surprising *• that treacherous 
Loo" amongst the legion of black dominoes 
' who continually throng around the place of 
rendezvous. 

Further might we discourse upon the prac- 
tical ingenuity of a certain damsel who, agreeing 
with the wise saw that it is better to have two 
or three strings to one's bow, was a modem 
instance of possessing several beanx to her 
string. From each of these, tickets and green 
iononoes were obtained, and eventually, by a 
financial operation worthy of Rothschild, or 
Koiert Macaire, the several contributions were 
C(>nsolidated into a tolerable purse with the aid 
of an Israelitish confederate, who of course 
shred the spoil. One of the dominoes, 
however, was retained by the intrigtuzntet and 
"^m over her costume — a Greek ! (and to her 
^eiy appropriate). On her arival at the theatre 
the said domino was left with the guardian 
of cloaks and umbrellas, who being frequently 
asked, during the evening, by innumerable 
would-be Lotharios — ayIio all arrive breathless 
with haste, for fear of being too late, and keep- 
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ing " the dj-ar creature waiting" — whether he 
had observed a green domino arrive, coolly 
pointed tovcards the one in hie cuBtody. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE THEATRE BV DAV. 

Preparations managerial, chandelerial, 

AND CARPENTERIAL. 




NOW beg our courteous, 
reader will accompany 
us to the theatre by 
day.. Passing along 
the colonnade in Lit- 
tle Russell Street we 
enter by the stage- 
door, in front of 
which several iiublic 
and private vehicles 
are waiting ; while 
lounging about in groups of t\ixee% sca^ iovix^^ 
are numerous boardmeiiy papei-co^i^e^ Cr^r^^"^ 
tens, and jobbing upholsterers, l^taivi o^ "^ 
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latter have a most primitive description of carpet 
bag containing their implements, and all seem 
anxious to be taken onfor a job. Of course every 
boy who passes peeps in at the stage-door with 
intense curiosity, the machinations going on 
behind the scenes of a theatre being, to his 
mind, the greatest of all London mysteries. 
Proceeding a few paces into a sort of cross pro- 
duction between a hall and a room, in which a 
kind of glass-case is railed off as the den of the 
Cerberus of these regions, we suddenly encoun- 
ter that individual himself He certainly does 
not possess three distinct heads, like his classi- 
cal predecessor, but still is gifted with one 
nearly three times the size of an ordinary 
mortal's. We simultaneously perceive he is a 
native of Switzerland, and very red in the face. 
He is, moreover, gifted with a triad of tongues — 
broken English, broken French, and broken 
German; contriving, out of the bits he 
has picked up, to manufacture a sort of 
lingual mosaic, in the same fashion that cer- 
tain old ladies of industrioua liabits com- 
^ose counterpanes in that po^xvVot ^'t^Xft ^i^k 
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"Art-Manufacture" known by the name of 
{latchwork. 

The said Cerberus, or to use the technical 
appellative, the Hall-porter, is now in a state 
of high excitement; there are so many people 
passing to and fro, and so many more endea- 
vounng to enter, that had he all the eyes of 
Argus he would not possess one too many. On 
his asking us " our bleasure" we reply by pre- 
aentiug our card, which he glances at, and 
immediately steps aside to let us pass, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, "Bien, M. le Comte, 
toutestesfoisque fousfoulezpasser.fousparlerez 
firan^ais a raoa, et je fous reconnaitrai." Having 
passed the Rubicund, we turn to the right, 
proceed along a short narrow passage, and again 
turning through a doorway to our left, we sud- - 
denly find ourselves upon the O.P. side of the 
boards of Old Driuy, over which reigna that 
chilliug. misty, dreary light peculiar to all 
theatres by day. 

Without further pausing to eia-ttitwi 'Saft 
aspect of the house, we croaa o\et \jo 'Oae"5 Ss 
and proceed dlrectlj to the sanclvrai. oi ^^e -$r 
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inadvertentlj, or merely to round a period. It 
is a well-established fact that there are many 
people, and those, too, of great wealth, who 
never thoroughly enjoy their seats at a theatre 
unless admitted by tickets. 

But let us once more tread the boards, 

where all is now bustle and activity. In the 

brief space of a few short hours the ** good 

genius" of Mr. F. Gye, jun., has removed the 

*' concert orchestra" from the proscenium, and 

constructed, some twenty paces further up the 

stage, another one, more capacious, and better 

adapted to the salle de danse. Innumerable 

carpenters and upholsterers are employed in 

unrolling, laying down, and sewing together the 

different lengths of what eventually becomes the 

monster carpet, entirely covering the ball-room. 

When the carpet is properly spread out and 

stretched, the brown-paper-capped gentry proceed 

to rap in the tacks, occasionally rapping out an oath 

the reverse of laudatory to their organs of sight, 

whenever the seams begin to aaavxuie «sl wxv- 

seewly itregularity. These worOoiea \is;N.\w 

acquired certain musical reminiaee^^e^^ ^^^ 
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being frequently employed during the orchestral 
rehearsals, tack away to a much more pleasant 
measure than an undertaker. It is to this 






^ fel-T^E S^IJg ig gg^^" 



tack-tack-tick-a-tick-tack of the hammer that 
the ten thousand square feet of carpeting is 
finished, upon which nearly an equal number of 
human feet will in a few hours be performing 
their Terpsichorean extravagances to the inspi- 
riting melodies drawn forth by Jullien's baton. 

The carpet being now laid, though not the 
dust occasioned by it, the whole place is covered 
^ith immense packing-cases and cartons, which 
suggest a striking resemblance to a Custom- 
house seizure or sale. Glancing over one or 
two of the very legible labels appertaining to 
the said boxes, we read as follows : ** 6 Lengths 
Passion-flowers for Proscenium pillar" — " Rose 
trimmings for small columns, 3rd circle" — 
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" Right-hand old Swags " — " Left-hand old 
Swags." To the uninitiated reader be it known 
that " Swags" is the technical term for those fes- 
toons which round off [so to speak) the angles or 
comers of the top of the proscenium arch sepa- 
rating the stage from the audience part of the 
theatre. While watching the general activity, 
some privileged individual came, Asmodeus like, 
to peep at what was going on, and observed to a 
friend who accompanied him, that if all the 
" Swags" were above, most certainly, at a later 
hour, all the swagger would be below. 

If Ajax ever did defy the lightning, and we 
know Tom Thumb to be the least authority 
upon that point, Mr. F. Gye on these occasions 
most certainly does defy the seasons; for on 
exposing to view the contents of the numerous 
J)acking-cases, one-half the entire salle is so 
profusely covered with groups, bunches, and 
festoons of bright flowers, that, loth to believe 
ourselves within Old Drury's walls, we think we 
must decidedly be strolling tloiow^Cjos eivX-^-Kt- 

den on a bright May naornmg. ^\a\i\^^^'^^*^'^ 
compared with whose handivjoxka \)ti^ OV^s^ 
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jiyrU of the British Army Quadrille, is suddenly 
compelled to halt for want of the cavalry, which 
Mr. F. Gye is earnestly requested to furnish 
immediately. 

Wondering over what description of house- 
hold troops that gentleman was commander-in- 
cbief, we learnt by the orders he issued that they 
consisted of certain machines, not of flesh, but of 
vood, and resembled miniature paviours' ram- 
Ttteis, which the artiste who maketh melody 
^pou the kettle-drum knocketh down upon 
tlie floor of the orchestra at certain measured 
periods, thus imitating the tramping of troops 
of horse ! 

It is now two o'clock p.m., and any person 
Mi accustomed to these matters would, on see- 
ing the aspect of the theatre, extensively 
doubt the possibility of its being ready, by ten 
o'clock the same evening, for the reception of 
the public. The immense chandelier that is 
suspended from the centre of the ceiling, and 
about which juveniles, at pantomime times, 
worry papas and mammas with innumerable 
<luestions touching how and when the lamp- 
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lighter gels up to light it, is now slowly let 
down, until its lowest drops reach the ground. 



Numerous others, smaller in size, and acting as 
satellites to this lustrous planet, are olsolowered 
for the same pui'pose, that of being cleaned and 
brightened up. Near the large chandelier lie 
strewed about old dusters and wash-leathers, a 
stray hat or two, pieces of flexible gas-pipe, a 
pair of steps, a few brushes, and a couple of 
chairs. Besides this, some of the corps of 
little golden Cupids, who are destined to hold the 
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pink gossamer scarfs which, at a later period, 
mil form a circlet round the cbandetier, are 
very quietly reposing on their stomachs, on the 
carpet, while oihera have attained eveij pro- 
gressive Blage of altitude towards their final 
destination. On proceeding towards the orches- 
tra, we pick our waj through many celebrated 
groups of statuary, among which are the Three 
Graces, after Canova. Some of these groups, 
from enjoying a horizontal position, instead of 
the perpendicular one in which they are familiar 
to our eye. prove mostsatisfactorilythatfrom the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. 
On passing beneath the orchestra, where 
the aspect of the stage, iu the total absence of 
all light, assumes a most gloomy appearance, 
wir ears are saluted by that gem of the British 

"rfflmacular, " it." On investigation, 

we find this exclamation proceeds from an incau- 
tious visitor, who, iu exploring these unknown 
regions, stumbles over some object which scari- 
fies his face, and which he seta do'.tft %a wo. 
Mcumulatioo of birch-brooma. In tftsSftt^iVfe 
Iw fallen among the evergree'tts, ■wVKcta-"^^'? ^ 
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decorate the house at night. These have heen 
temporarily stowed away iu the R«freshinent . 
Room, as his eyes, that have now been brushed 
up a little, enable him to discover, and which 
said Befresbment Room appears to be supplied 
with all sorts of draughts save and escept those 
of Carrara-water, sherry-cobblers, and otlier 
liquids extensively patronised hy the British 
public. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE TOILET. 

COSTOMINQ, ASSUMING, FUMING, AKD 

A 

N Artist travelling in 
search of the picturesque 
would never think of stop- 
ping to sketch a low, flat, 
even country, however fer- 
tile, but would reserve his 
pencil for spots which, hy 
tlieir air of grandeur, or 
i startling outline, were 
more worthy of it, al- 
though they never pro- 
duced a crop worth sixpence since the world 
began. The very same principle mi.M.e.^'^ 
us to pass over, with this mere CMvaot^ (Jaaer- 
raa'on, the toilet of the rich, wMcV — IxoTO.'i^'^^ 
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possessing " all appliances and means to boot,** 
shoe, spur, dress, and equip themselves as 
quickly and as well as the first outfitter ex- 
tant — is a very ordinary affair. We leave, 
then, these Rothschildren of Fortune, and de- 
vote our pen to describing others, who, though 
not a hundredth part so wealthy, are, on that 
very account, far more amusing. 

Mindful of the igolden rule, ''place aux 
dames f*^ we will commence by sketching the 
young French girl who, ever since the announce- 
ment of the Bal, has been roused from the 
apathetic indifference of every-day life to a state 
of great excitement. Poor thing ! she has 
little to spend upon her toilet, being employed 
in some fashionable dressmaker's establishment, 
where she is worked rather more than the 
negroes who are so pitied, and, comparatively 
speaking, paid rather less, considering how 
much the fashionable world depends upon her 
skill. In spite of over-fatigue, however, she 
always manages to look as cheerful, and, 
of her scanty resources, to be as tastefully 
dressed as some of the haughty dames 
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«lio call at the Magazin to pass by with a 
^nling listless " very pretty" the boiiDet 
which— grace to the efficacy of strong, very 
"rang coffee, to enable her to keep awake — 
Me made the night before. We say " taste- 
^J dressed," not " richly ;" there is a great 
Wereoce between the two, which she perfectly 
"^eratands, though many and many do not. 
'"'^ is goiug to the Bal as a Debardeuse. 
^"Euste, who is clerk at a foreign bookseller's, 
^" liaa engaged to marry her when he has 
*'^ped together sufficient money to establish 
^"iseir, has gi\eu her the materials for her 
'^'"me, which she manages, in her little 
leisure time, to make up. She scolds him 
'"f going to such an expense — " eela doit 
'^coii/er tatit"— but in silence she thinks how 
KWd it is of him, and what a persevering little, 
^fl she win be, in return for all his kindness, 
"hat an air of grace there is about her as she 
pi* up on a chair, the better to view herself 
"• Ihe little looking-glaes on het laWiei. ■&.Q"'' , 
fining is the powdered halt, -witV \\ve.\»t^«i 
'"^pJe chignon falling do-vm 'hei: 'bftaV-, Vo-« 



natty the chemise of fine 
looks as delicate as if spn 
air; how stylish the ful 
trowsers, falling bo eleg 
jnat«p, and aet off to S' 
hght Btripe thftt runs do 
wAicJi are placed so coqv 
^Zi, alteraated with bri 
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and, finallj, what can one imagine more en- 
cbandng than le petit pied mignon, si bien 
ckussef if it be not the delightful manner in 
which her scarf is tied round her wasp-like 
waist, so as to bring out in stronger contrast 
tbe graceful outlines of her figure ? She is in- 
the prettiest Debardeuse it is possible to 
upon, as she sits over the fire, impatiently 
si/ting the minutes as they pass through her 
^^sBigl hour-glass. Ten o'clock strikes ; and 
00 ioguste ! She begins to fancy he is run 
^'^er; but that can't be ; or that, perhaps, his 
^ilyhas suddenly arrived from Marseilles; 
^t that he has forgotten her. No, no ; she 
^ot believe that! Suddenly she hears a 
cab drive up to the door. It is he ! — yes, 't is 
^Qguste ! She takes her gloves and her hand- 
kerchief — on which she has sprinkled a little ^aw- 
^ Cologne — bestows a last glance upon her 
inirror, and in a few minutes afterwards is 
^ing whirled away to the theatre. She dances 
^^ amore for hours ; but, mark ! she does not 
^up. All she partakes of is a glass or two of 
lemonade ; and at four o'clock she departs with 



o 
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Auguste, who conducts her to the threshold of 
her dwelling, perhaps impresses a kiss upon her 
lips, and then takes his leave. She ascends to 
her own little room, which to her is a Paradise, 
so sweet and hright are the thoughts and dear 
recollections which crowd in it with her as she 
passes through its narrow doorway. 

Those persons who have the good luck noi 
to he disappointed in the early arrival of their 
dresses, invariably don them, aft^r a minute 
inspection, some half-a-dozen hours before the 
Bed commences, in the fear of being too late ; 
while others, who are less fortunate, consign 
the offending costumiers to a locality the warmth 
of which considerably exceeds even that of the 
expressions in which they indulge. 

Such of the first class as affect swords and 
spurs, employ the interval in a full-dress 
rehearsal of their capability of wearing these 
appendages, and, after many attempts especially 
hazardous to their perpendicular, achieve a half- 
swaggering, half-tottering mode of progression : 
emboldened by degrees they essay a valse a deux 
terns, but either from the sword insinuating itself 
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between their legis, of from the unexpected con- 
tactof the spurs, they furnish a practical illustra- 
tion of the centre of gravity being thrown beyond 
its base, and become full length carpet knights. 
Charles Chevins has been a student of Guy's 
no one can tell how long. It is, however, his 
proud boast that, in spite of this circumstance, he 
faiows more about oysters than muscles, and of 
£p8om Downs than Epsom salts. Chevins is an 
individual of high feelings, and one who considers 
^^ as insulting Fortune not to put an entire trust 
"ife It vras on this principle, namely trust, 
^t he obtained a most magnificent costume of 
&ur-de-Lion. 

At the moment we inti'oduce the reader to 
fa, he has, for the last half-hour, been endeav- 
ouring to get into the scale-armour inexpressibles 
incident to the disguise he has chosen. Although 
tbese have been made to measure, he finds to 
Ms cost that good measure does not always go 
^ith the scales. 

In his efforts to draw on the refractory gar- 
nients he tilts over the chair. This excites the 
risible faculties of his boy, which so exasperates 
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. "i^vT^^tn.- f'—mn: Atw^ iin: t"iw Bim lis: 

^J^rasfitv. -nu-Tr»-i»7.ia^ rt*j:»»^jrfcas*n tiw. Ja» »:; 

? 'ftwmcu, ^niEsa^ iit tv^ut. • 1 m Mw. nnde," 
rt« immmerft^ irlu irrwTrn:^ iis- lamr dhse up 
*Vi n« TMiift. nut snxQ^ "iTWu Jij^ lmii&. j9 ibat 
rtiir xwrAfii rimy Tni; r^nmrk Juw jis^ aucasff man 
-tf i4»iui<>/t,. '^^tiit jrrni mix: ret^^^iv^ my wjw?*' 

Rh.»Ak 6^ ♦iflBQi'in^ wfeea we knev joa 
»M lh*if*dm^ we have postpmed the 
Mt ^»#Ae M One matter with joa?" 
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CheTins matters something about " a pain in liis 
bins," and, considering his position, we do not 
in the least doubt his statement. He also adds 
something about rheumatism . * * Rheumatism, *' 
echoes his uncle, "and you in your shirt! " 
This unexpected question so stingers Ghevins, 
that he knocks down a book ; his uncle takes 
a light to look for it, and sees under the 
table something which for a moment impresses 
him with the idea that his nephew has got two 
tuoe alligators which he is bringing up by hand. 
He is still under the influence of his sur- 
prise, when the door is flung open, and Mr. 
Smashem enters, dressed in a nondescript eas- 
tern costume, which a large label on his breast 
informs the public is that of an Arabian Knight, 
while, as he facetiously observes, the numerous 
tales (horse-hair ones) attached to all parts of 
his costume, will keep up the character of the 
" Entertainments." 

Uncle Freeman at length finds breath to 
say, " This is your illness, is it?" when Smashem, 
who sees, at a glance, how matters stand, in- 
terrupts him. "What! has not Cha'-' 
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a Turliish costume, the only one of any sort 
that is left. Uncle Ffteman then actually 
puts on a turban and jacket, flowing trowaers 
and lai^e slippers, and lets the little barber 
place an immense pair of mustachoes on 
his upper lip. Smashem declares that he 
looks great — and shortly afterwards the two 
young men drive off to the Theatre wilh their 
venerable, but too oriental, dupe seated between 
them. 




CHAPTER Vlir. 



THE DEPARTURE. 



IKE Change Alley 
in nao, whither 
moat of the popu- 
lation of England, 
<ffithout regard to 
persons, age, or sex, 
once flocked, lured 
by tLe hope of 
realizing a. rapid 
fortunefrom South- 
Sea Stock, Dniry 
Lane becomes, on 
the night of the B^, the centre towards which 
almost all Loudon seems to direct its course. 
At about tfin o'clock p.m. people begin to 
depart, and if Mr. Green were then to float 
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over Uie metropolis in his ballooTi, and coald 
pierce the darkness rendered yet more " visible" 
by the thick fog peculiar te a London Novem- 
ber, he would behold a novel sort of spider's 
web, the threads of the same being formed of 
vehicles of every possible size and shape; 
vhatever might have been the directions given 
at starting, the several eonveyances now roll in 
one, that of Drury Lane. Look at tbem ; 
there is no want of variety. Equipages from 
Belgravia, Park Lane, and other regions which 
Exclnsiveness calls her own; carriages from 
Harley Street, Russell Square, and similtff 
localities of departed (on; Broughams, ilys, 
cabs — private as well as hack ; in short, speci- 
mens of every description of conveyance extant, 
drive up in rapid succession. 

On their arrival in one of the streets near 
the Theatre, they are compelled to fall into 
the proper rank, and wait their turn to "set 
down ;" and it is our opinion that the usual 
accompaniments of this — the officiousness ai 
policemen, the cries of the ^&tfer[Qeo,'iiife iisfics 
of the coacbmeu, the emaa\im^C)t \ikq.^,'^ 
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drinng of carriage-poles into footmen's legs, 
to the infinite discomfiture of those func- 
tionaries, and the remarks of the mob assem- 
bled before the doors — are not the least amusing 
part of the evening's entertainments. 

We may observe, while speaking of this 
same many-headed monster, the mob, that it is 
certain never to be absent when anything 
extraordinary is going on, whether the Opening 
of Parliament, the execution of some unhappy 
criminal, or the arrivals to a Bal Masque, 
Nothing seems able to exhaust its patience ; 
hour after hour rolls on, and it is still on the 
same spot. The time which otherwise might; 
hang heavily on its hands, it whileth away by 
indulgence in sportive sallies of native wit, 
vulgarly known by the denomination of '* Chaff." 

On a gentleman in a white neckcloth and 
exuberance of shirt-front getting out, the crowd 
greet him as the Head-waiter, and chide him 
severely for not coming sooner, as several had 
determined on honouring the Bal with their 
presence, had not the knowledge of his non- 
arrival, and the consequent want of some one 
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to retail the baked potatoes, deterred them. 
" Take care of your nhirt," cries one, "you must 
vear it all the veek.'' " He '11 have a noo 'un 
to-morrow," exclaims anollnir-; "it's only 
writin' paper." " ITiere jou're out, old 'un," 
shouts a thii'd; "it's a real dickey, I seed 
the strings a-sticking out behind ;" and most 
likely it was, for tlie wearer immediately puts 
his baud to his neck, an act which, of course, 
eVicita roars of laughter at his expense. 

A Templar, on his ai'rival at the Pay-plaee, 
runs back and asks if the cab he came in has 
driven off, aa he has left his gauntlets in it ; 
his question is answered affirniatiyely, but he 
feels a ray of hope^severa! rays, indeed — 
on hearing a man, struggling to pierce the 
crowd, exclaim, "Is that the gemman as 'as 
ket his gloves?" "Yes," vociferates the 
Templar. "Oh, wery well," answers the man, 
arriving before him, and toking the proffered 
shilling, "I've come to say I 'ant found "em." 

A Spaniard with calves aa 'CiaOfi. sa • 
Bwodan's bead, and, e\idevil.\5, ea " ^?.e. 
tJicers' oaths," is paternaWj but sM^o'^^'; ''' 
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mauded for raising the price of cotton by his 
depraved taste for luxuries like those. 

The most prevailing costume is that of 
the Debardeur, Hardly a carriage drives up 
"without containing at least one. The mob, 
which is pretty well conversant with most of 
the other disguises, is rather puzzled about 
this; and, on the two-hundred th-and-odd one 
stepping out, an individual calls out to tbe 
masquer, ** I say, old fellow, just have the 
kindness to tell us what you are!'* Of course 
the request remained unheeded, and the mob 
in the same ignorance as before. As there may 
be others in a similar situation, we beg to 
inform all those that do not already know it, 
that the Dehatdeurs are a class of men who 
gain their livelihood by breaking up the raits 
which are floated down the Seine to Paris, to fur- 
nish that capital with fuel. From the immense 
number of the fair sex who patronize the cos- 
tume in question, we have, for their especial 
benefit, created a new word — DSbardeuse; as 
liberal as we are intellectual, we make a present 
of it to the Academie Frangaise, for the next 
^*''on o^'ifs Dictionarv. 
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Sir Anthony Kumitstrong on arriving at 
l\»e Theatre is, by the confederacy of his friends, 
Sir Bradbury Goit&st and the Honourable 
Charles Stickitup (who has ascertained his 
costume), arrested by one of Levy's men, fur- 
nished with a false warrant, which purports to 
be at the suit of Cabbage, Plush, and Co., of 
Sackville Street. He is bundled into a glass 
coach and slowly driven to a lone public- 
VoQBe between Hounslow and Bedfont, where 
lus captors pull up to water the horses, and get 
out as if to refresh themselves, purposely afford- 
i^ him an opportunity of escaping through 
the window, in doing which he nearly breaks 
iis neck. On reaching terra firrna he darts off 
Tvithout knowing in what direction, and is hotly 
chased towards Staines, until his pursuers give 
Dj) the sport, leaving him to continue his course 
as long as he thinks tit, and finally to surprise, 
by his extraordinary dress, the inmates of the 
Stag and Hoimds, whom he knocks up, as his 
night's adventures have done him. 

We shall conclude this chapter with the 
remarks made by our two acquaintances of 
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"Lecealerre Squar" on stepping out of their 
Hansom. 

'■ — Tiers, ii'est-ce pas Shsk-kes-pfer que iroili, 
la bna ! " 

'• Oui, o'est lui." 

" 11 devrait blen at de^iiiser »ussl, pourtant." 

" Eh, paibleu, i1 I'lt deju fait ; ne voiB-tu pas, mon 
oh;r, ga'il n un pird de iiez f " 



CHAPTER IX. 



<|^ IV* HE mterior of the 

sT R Theatre by nifiht 

presents a inagiiifi 

cent spectacle to the 

astonished beholder, 

, who mipht well fancy 

7- himself tranaported 

■/■ to some pala^ in 

|. fairy land. What a 

brilliant aspect does 

P* -— ^ the place possess, 

with its dull, sepulchral coldness by 

me good fairy seems to have touched 

wand eveiy object, and tun\fti\\.\e^R 
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gold. How gracefully the delicate trellis-work 
decorating the front of the boxes is relieved bj 
the light ground beneath ; and how airily are the 
wreaths of flowers twined, encircled, and fes- 
tooned round the front of the whole house. 
How magnificent the blaze of light which the 
chandelier casts upon every surrounding object, 
increasing and heightening its brilliancy, as a 
pure motive lends yet more lustre to a noble 
action ; and how grateful to the eye, dazzled 
and bewildered by so much splendour, is the 
repose presented by the evergreens which are so 
plentifully distributed around. 

The Doors are now opened, and ere long 
eveiy seat in the audience part of the house 
is filled, with the exception of the private 
boxes, the fashionable occupants of which, drop 
in so fashionably late. What a galaxy of 
beauty greets the eye ; the triumph of Nature 
over Art is complete; you do not pause to 
admire the rich materials of which the robe 

made — your homage is paid to the form 
? «>rs ; your attention is not attracted to the 
iposing the necklace, since their bril 
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Suddenly he descries in t 
men, an oasis of twelve bumao 
eliape of as many Masters of 
anon forming a most conspicu 
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men who bear Mm company. He observes their 
bodies are habited in courtly-cut suits, and their 
nether-men in equally courtly-cut inexpressibles, 
their toilet being completed by silk stockings, 
sboes, and buckles — ^the latter more or less sil- 
ver OS the case may be. Our solitaiy masquer, 
feeling it necessary to obtain some particulars 
touching the further progress of the entertain- 
ment, is about to enter the ball-room when he 
becomes aware that the audi- 



J 



house (galleries 
to overilowing. 
emerges from his 
the steps, his ap- 
stgnalfor the pro- 



eoce part of the 

iDdDded)is filled 

Immediatoly ho 
liidiug place, on 
pearauce is the 

duction of innu- -* merable opera 

glasses, all of which are forthwith levelled 
at him. Unaccustomed to be the point de 
mire of so many eyes, he feels somewhat 
nervous, and fancies his wig has got awry, 
or his doublet has burst (it i* veiy tight), or those 
confounded calves have twisted round to the 
front of his legs. He convinces himself that this 
is not the case, and moreover reflects that he is 
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there not as an individual but as a costume; 
This tranquillizes faim ; and be really would 
Bucceed tolerably well if he only knew what 
to do with his arms, which never before ap- 
peared to him half so long, or ever got half so 
much in his way. 



On reaching the orchestra he perceives se- 
veral firemen in their red jackets, embellished 
with the usual profusion of tin-plate, and neai-ly 
runs against a stray property man and a. c&rperi. 
ter who have just finished doing something or 
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other somewhere. At this end of the house he 
meets with Beverol groups of masquers who, by 
their graceful bearing, their faultless toumure, 
End the perfect ease of their movements, are 
eaaUj recognised as pertaining to the Ballet. 
It is now nearly half-past ten, and the house 



has gradually become much fuller. We have 
already a tolerable sprinkling of Jenay Linds as 
Figlie del Eeggimento, of Swiss peasant girls, 
Turkish ladies. King Charles's and Rochesters, 
Spanish Dons and Donnas, Postilions, Colle. 
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gisos, DebtLrdeurs, and a number of youths 
habited as officers. These Jatter patronize 
the part of tlie arena between the proBceniutn 
and the orchestra, the retison thereof beii^ 
that against the walls which separate the boxes 
from the stage, are placed large mirrors in which 



they can admire their elegant appearance and 
martial bearing, and behold how veiy svarlike 
their sword looks as it clattereth against their 
spurred heels. 

Despite the increasing airivaJs, the aasemkl; 
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Still appears very like what we should imagine 
a gathering of the monks of Iia Trappe, or a 
Quakers' meeting to be, supposing the two classes 
to which we refer could be induced to change the 
travestmemenl they usually indulge in for one 
of a more motley description, Eveiy one goea 




past everybody without exchanging a single word, 
much less attempting to perpetrate a single 
joke. Those who have come inpaii^^fli'&.^lwroJ 
as such, and those who have come aiwn.© cKsn.'aM 
to preserve their iiidividual.ity. "E-Ne^a ■ 
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appears, and taketh hia stand as commander-iii- 
cliief of this unrivalled 
musical battalion. All 




evtrj one is on the 

tip-toe of expectation, 

^ There is a liirilling 

ji pause of breathless 

silence, during which 

J allien looks around 

with mtyestic dignity ; 

"■'™- slowlygrasps hisbaton, 

mid suddenly, at a m^eBtic flourish of the same, 

a tremendous crash of 

harmony follows from the 

band. The strain dies 

away — it has done its 

work — the public chill ' 

is taken off. Suddenly 

a red-liveried footman 
' riseth like Zaniiel in Der 

Preischuta from behind 

M. Jullien, and exposeth 

to view a white satin >.™. d 



659674A 
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banner whereon is inscribed in letters of gold 
the word "QUADRILLE." Sets are now 
formed, after the M. C.*s have nearly ex- 
hausted themselves in shouting " side couples 
wanted here," or in the equally arduous task of 
procuring a " vis-a-vis " for this or that pair. 

The figures proceed ponderously slow, and 
with the usual errors on the part of the less accom- 
plished dancers, until the banner of Tbenis is 
displayed, relieving their minds from the fear 
of cavalier seul. But mark, when Pastou- 
RELLE is danced, what a characteristic expres- 
sion the ** stars" of the Bal impart to their move- 
ments, surpassing even the conceptions of 
Coulon, that great advancer of our Terpsi- 
chorean capabilities, whom we meet here seek- 
ing new hints for his art. The firat quadrille 
is terminated, and the dancers dispersed, but 
still the saUe is only partially filled ; masquers, 
however, like wrinkles, will come, at last, al- 
though imperceptibly ; of this fact you are aware 
by your increased difficulty in passing from one 
place to another. There is also a different and 
more social spirit abroad ; it seems as if each 
-corner had brought with him a certain 
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^nantity of ease and good humour, which, on 
entering, he had thrown into the public stock. 

The banner of POLKA is now displayed in 
the Orchestra, and the M. C/s immediately 
rush to the middle of the house ; from this 
point they diverge until they stand in a circle 
at some distance from one another ; they then 
lower their wands, holding them horizontally, 
each man grasping one end of that of his neigh- 
bour, thus forming a harbour of refuge, into 
^hich the tired dancers escape out of the human 
L waves which roll around. In an instant all 
' is motion ; those who have hitherto merely 
j been lookers-on soon form a portion of the 
living kaleidiscope presented to the eyes of 
' the spectators. Couple after couple whirls 
: round, helter-skelter, pell-mell, knocking, and 
I pushing, and shoving those behind and before 
with stoical indifference. Everything, how- 
ever, is taken in good part, and the dancers 
continue their serpentine progress until Exhaus- 
tion stops them with her shaking hand. A 
pause ensues, during which most present seek 
to revive their sinking natures in the Refresh- 
ment Rooms ; so great, however, is the in*' 
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that those serving hardly suffice to the demands of 
their clamorous customers. Mr. Slashers, who, 
with his friend, the " Bahylonian Brick," has 
arrived shortly before the Polka, and been most 
rahid in his execution of the same, has, as he ob- 
serves, " distinctly asked the waiter six times for 
** someCold-without;" amid the hurry and bustle 
of waiters, the hum of masquers* voices, and the 
eternal clinking of spoons and glasses, his de- 
mands remain unresponded to, and at last, he, 
as well as the aforesaid Brick, grasps in despair 
at a straw— one of those which are the inva- 
riable adjuncts of sherry-cobblers. Over these 
compounds, by the way, we observe many an 
intrigue commencing. Both parties draw each 
other out as they imbibe the transatlantic 
concoction, until the ice of formality disappears 
even more rapidly than the lumps of Wenham 
Lake. How many illustrious Jules de Clacks 
may be cackling away to an equal number of 
equally illustrious Esthers de Villars we will 
not pretend to say 

The metamorphosis which has now taken 
place in the spirit of the Bed equals all those of 

*d put together. Amon^ the gay crowd a 
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wrta n General of the RepaW c aeeToa 'Wi "^ 

"•qamnted mb e erjbody feegi'tvoMx^ ■" ^ 

•^"liea whom he addresses as \e '?'»«■ "^ 
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homme du monde ;" and Herr Koenig, whom 
he apostrophises with ** Nun, altes Haus, wie 
geht's Dir, denn ?" down to the Firemen near 
the Orchestra, whom he salutes as '* Blazes." 
On passing a certain Indian warrior, he ohserves 
** Very well got up with the black-lead brush." 
The Red-skin, who evidently does not understand 
the spirit of the assembly, instead of answering 
more or less facetiously, as the state of his 
talents may permit him, gets angry, and plays 
the savage to the life. His wrath only excites 
the mirth of the by-standers, and the General, 
who, as he is strong, is merciful, moves onwards 
with the remark that he, the Chief, is evidently 
" dun." 

He next addresses an individual furnished 
with white cords, top boots, a hat, a whip, and 
a female on his left arm. This gentleman's 
occupation, the whole evening, lias been to tap 
the aforesaid boots with the above-mentioned 
whip. The General mildly tells him that if be 
continue to amuse himself in that obstreperous 
fashion, and give such vent to his feelings, he 
shall certainly be obliged to call in the func- 
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lionaries of Justice to bring him to order. He 
then proceeds to eKaraine has victim's coatume, 
and observes that it is rather racy. " Oh do," 
replies the other, with the greatest simplicity, 
" it's not that way ; nothing to do with the 
course; I'maFoxHuntfir!" This is too much 
for the General; he retreats to the Befresb- 
ment Etoom, and aeake relief in a glass — we beg 
pardon — Beveral glasses of Maraschino Punch ! 



nut BAL HABQUB- 
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CHAPTER X. 



the supper. 

Mastication, flietation, ihkbbiatiom, and 



HE supper, which 
some people, for- 
getful it is worthy 
any Sovereign, 
find too deetr, is 
laid out on two 
immensely long 
tables, extending 
the whole length 
of the Saloon, 
and flanked on 
all sides by a continuous line of cane-seated 
benches. On the opening of the doors the place 
is quickly filled with hungry masquers, hent 
upon dcTOuring the delicacies (both in and 
out of season) on which they have declared 
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war to the knife— and fork. They have 
mostly a lady on their arms, it being a 
remarkable feature of the Bal Masqtii that, in 
nine cases out of ten, the lady with whom you 
" trip it on the light fantastic" during the dance 
immediately preceding supper, has lost her 
dcerone — "Where he can have got to, she 
can't tell ;" you make a tour of the house, and 
have minutely inspected every comer, when 
the lady suggests that " perhaps he i? in the 
SDfper-room." If you sure a man of any gal- 
laotiy, you offer to conduct her thither; the 
Mj admits " you are very ky-ind,*' and further 
adds, " this is too bad of my friend — doubly 
provoking — as he has the supper tickets in his 
pocket." You approach the salle a manger^ 
which you find, like the entrance to Paris, is 
protected by a barrier. Retreat is impossible, 
you are unmasked — have not the power to 
stammer out an invitation — are pressed upon 
by the crowd in the r«ar — and only can and 
only do escape by the ransom of two sovereigns, 
which you tender the Amphytrion of the feast ; 
during the meal you perceive the absence 
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of " her friend'* has not had the least effect 
upon the appetite of the disconsolate fair one. 

The confusion incidental to obtaining places 
having subsided, the task of mastication com- 
mences with great seriousness. People who 
buy supper tickets are not over and above par- 
ticular as to the order in which they eat things ; 
whatever comes under their hands is lawful 
spoil ; poultry and sugar work, lobster salad and 
Ghantilly basket, tongue and trifle, game and 
blancmange, raised-pie and jelly, ham and cus- 
tard^-all are mixed together, ** quite promis- 
cuous," just as Frenchman and Dane, Greek 
and Spaniard, Turk and Russ, German and 
Italian, are mingled here — or upon 'Change. 

After ineffectual attempts to eat with their 
masks on, most persons lay them «side; but 
even then such of the revellers ^s wear large 
mustachoes, the growth of a night, are puzzled 
to convey the liquids and solids to their respec- 
tive mouths. One individual discovers that in 
his anxiety to gulp down a frothing glass of 
champagne, he has nearly swallowed one of his 
hirsute appendages; this the friend who had 
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filled to him observes "was a hair-lireadth 
escape." 

Uncle Freeman, who is seated next his 
nephew, and opposite his friend Smashem, 
and appears to liave been too frequent a wor- 
shipper at the shrine of the Refreshment-room 
Bacchus, declares himself to be " in estensively 

.tip-top spirits," and disgusts tlie waiter bj calling 

.for "more gooseberry." He informs Smashem, in 
confidence, across the table, that he is no enemy 
ta a little innocent flirtiition, and exemplifies 
hii assertion by looking wistfully at a lady 
opposite, and treading on Smashein's foot, 

.which he takes to be that of hisfair enchantress. 

Gentlemen now grow most attentive to the 

ladies next them : civilities and mutual compli- 

-meuts, wreathed smiles and bouquets, sometimes 
'^eo carda, are exchanged, while hands are de- 
manded and accorded — for the ensuing dance. 

The proverb, in vino Veritas, is sometimes 
disagreeably exemplified towards the end of 
the supper; the ludy whom you \ia.'ift e^fltvfe 
voluotan'Ij' invited, or, as we laave iaactfc* 

been obliged to cojiduct to the ieasX,, ■QO"« ^' 
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the power of that ** one glass — no more " (the 
standard of feminine libations), and cedes to 
your entreaties to unmask. You are staggered 
at beholding a perfect fright ; but your horror 
gives way to the most vivid indignation on her 
exclaiming, coquettishly, " and I told you that 
I was ugly 1 " 

One individual, Bacchiplenus, rises to propose 
a toast ; some fast young gentleman mildly in- 
quires whether it is ready buttered or not ? and 
Uncle Freeman continues the joke by desiring 
to be informed whether the said toast be accom- 
panied with a cup of tea ! Which, Mr. Chevins 
observes, as it comes from the hon. member op- 
posite, he shall take green. The first speaker 
indignantly replies " that - he rose to — ad — 
dress — " ** Don't you see you 're spoiling one?'' 
asks Mr. Smashem, pointing to the lady next 
the Cicero in motley, down the nape of whose 
neck and over whose costume the said personage 
has been gradually — but surely — letting all the 
wine trickle from out his glass. The scene now 
becomes very animated. The gentleman who 
has conducted the lady to the table insists on 
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leaker paying for the costume and making 
alogy ; the former replies " he shall neither 
)r an apology nor make a costume." "He's 
/ed himself!" exclaims another; "he 'b a 
;" this chaise of belonging to a. very 
sary but not over and above romantic pro- 



'n, diverts the question into a new channel, 
bich some charming personalities, accom- 
dby a continuous fire of coita a.-ai^e&a'w.^il 
, play & conspicuous -pMl-, ^Nve. ^sWts- 
■atea by the prmcipal -ga-tOva* ^>«(a9 
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forcibly eepanited and Mr. Freeman remarhing 
there was " old gooseberry to pay," but instan 
t«neousIj- correcting himself by pointing to aa 
empty champagne bottle, winking at the waiter 
and observing " it was already paid." 



-"•^^ 



CHAPTER XI. 



ENCORE, LA DANBE I 

msUATION, CONSTERNATION, CRIMINATION, 
AND BOTHERATION. 

^ IKE the waters of 

the Mississipi, 

which, for miles 

and miles after 

falling into the 

Oceau, preserve 

their turbid in- 

dividnaiity, the , 

masquers who 

have supped are 

easily distinguish- 

e from those who have not. While the 

er are beginning to get rather drowsy, and 

think of going home, the tortuftt wt^ %& 

aod jollity — sometimes a \\t\ie \ftQ \a«.^ 

Vicing BOW i-ecomraences rnXfa ■ai>^"^*«»'*^ 



vigour, and is adoroed with a j 

(MM of more or less extravaganc 
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their pttrt, hoirilied at finding their better halves 
doing exactly what they themselves are doing. 
Staid and sober guardians, who invariably de- 
precate these kind of amuaementa, are struck 
dumb on being accosted by their wards ; while 
some "sage, grave" man, the head of a laige 
mercantile establishment, is rather annoyed at 
running, with a charming Debardeme on one 
Arm, and a Cavalier, of the feminine gender, 
on the other, full tilt agsinat two of his junior 
"filfer&s. Mr. Suoxell feels all the bile in his 
sjfttem rise in commotion at the view of bis 
wife's cousin Charles, of the Inner Temple, 
whom he particularly detests for the attentions 
he is always paying Mrs. Snoxell, but against 
which he, Snoxell, can raise no objection, on 
account of their relationship. Cousin Charles 
has left his lady sitting alone. Snoxell thinks 
it would be an excellent joke if he could cut 
him out, and accordingly bridles up to the 
lady, who is masked, and in his blandest tones 
requests the honour of her ha.nd lot 'iXvft &asiw 
about to commence. The lady stai\a — Vi'Oo.w; 
priss, no doubt — but accDrda Xlie iB.%o>« 
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manded. During the dance Snoxell is in high 
spirits, and becomes every moment more and 
more enraptured with his partner ; such beauti- 
ful hair, so delicate a hand, it has rarely been 
his fortune to witness; his admiration increases 
to enthusiasm at the sight of the smallest little 
foot in the world ; one which would make a 
Chinese lady go into fits for envy, a mandarin 
of the first class go mad for love, or the author 
go anywhere to behold. 

The lady speaks little, but what she does say 
puts Snoxell into ecstacies ; after the quadrille, 
on his inquiring whether he might have the 
extreme felicity of calling on her next day, 
she nods affirmatively. This encoumges him 
to squeeze her hand ; she returns the pressure. 
He then remarks that she was with some 
one or other — a gentish-looking sort of per- 
sonage — to which she replies, *' that he 
is perfectly indifferent to her." Snoxell 
is almost frantic with delight — he htu 
"cut him out !" He then asks her address, 
she tells him Sloane Street. "Eather near 
home," thinks he, "but no matter." "And 
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name?" " Snoxell !" says his fair incognita, 
now no longer so — taking off her mask, and 
revealing his wife's too well known features. 
The effect is petrifying; he manages, how- 
ever, to stammer out something about "an 
agreeable sm'prise." His wife replies "his 
conduct is infamous." Snoxell, who has now 
had time to recover himself a little, asks 
"how it is that she is there, and with that 
fellow?" Mrs. S. wishes to know " to whom 
she was to apply, unless to him, to en- 
able her to watch a perfidious husband?" 
At this moment the cousin comes up, and 
calling to " Lizzy," is about to take her round 
the waist for an after- supper polka, when he 
perceives Snoxell. "Yes," continues Mra. 
Snoxell, looking at her cousin in a manner 
which, to our weak apprehension, seemed as if 
she were, morally, tipping him the wink, "I 
asked Charles to accompany me ; I tliought, 
and 80 did he, we should find you here — we 
can guess why — for whose sake you come!" 
" It is pretty certain for whose sake you come, 
madam," answers Snoxell. This observation 



leaving Mr. S. to follow when he 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TKB KETUHM. 

How SUNDRY FOUB GET HOME : HOW SUVPHT 
OTHERS KOAK — iKD HOW AND WHEBE, AND 
IN H-HAT PUOHT, THE LATTER PAB8 THE 
NIGHT, 

' HE pleasures of the dance 
nta&t at length have an 
end, like all other earthly 
things, with the exception 
of Chancery Buit«, which 



About half-past three or 
four o'clock persons begin 
^ to think of returning' 
Those who have occupied the Private $oxeg give 
the nod to their footman, which in the signal for 
him to order up the spanking greys which 
brought them thither, and which rapidly take 
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them back whence they came. Gentlemen from 
the Dress Circle 1 eave their ladies waiting in apro- 
fusion of hoods and mantles, whilst they them- 
selves thread their way through a most intricate 
labyrinth of human beings, horses, and vehicles 
of every description, till they have found their 
own quiet Brougham, and then go back to fetch 
the fair dames who are waiting for them. 
People in the Upper Boxes generally reach 
home by the aid of a Hansom's patent, or of 
some other vehicle dedicated to the use of any 
individual willing to defray the expenses of the 
same, at the rate of eight-pence per statute 
mile; while those who have figured as spectators 
in the Galleries, generally reach the seat of 
their household gods by trusting to the means 
of locomotion with which nature has endowed 
them, and take, as they walk along, a promenade 
supper, consisting of ** baked taters, all hot,'*, 
or "eel pies," purchased of some itinerant 
vender of them. 

Having thus disposed of the lookers-on, we 
next come to those who have been actively en- 
gaged in the business of the night. 
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These on leaving the theatre are saluted 
by the lanterned functionaries, who ply at the 
doors, with, **Cab, my noble captain?" or, 
"call your highnesses carriage?" The former 
appeal, directed to the vanity of gentlemen in 
uniform, seldom fails to obtain *'poor Jack*' a 
shilling. 

A numerous class frankly own, *' they 
don't know how they got home," and therefore 
we shall not pretend to be better informed 
tioan they are themselves. Their doing so, like 
the age of a lady, the address of a " stag," or a 
toad in the middle of a block of granite, con- 
stitutes one of the great mysteries of social 
life. 

Others take a cab, generally honouring the 
driver by the familiar appellation of *' Cabbey," 
and let themselves in by the aid of a latch-key 
after having been duly awoke on their arrival. 

Others, who think the night air will do 

them good, walk home after buttoning up their 

paletots to protect them from the cold, and 

to conceal their costumes from the eyes of the 

market-gardeners, visible at that early hour 

I 2 
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Othera there are who will not ride, but yet 
appeciF to have no very decided inteation of 
walking ; these are modern Aladdins, who in- 
stead of beholding one wonderful lamp, see & 
score such at the top of each lamp-post. To 
the said lampposts they successively cling until 
they are ordered to " move on" by some police- 
man ; their non-obedience procures them a lodg. 
ing in Bow Sti'eet, on a wooden bench, or on 
the floor. 

One gentleman took just four hours to 
accomplish the mile between the theatre and 
his lodgings — he had stopped to refresh him- 



f 
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% 

.elfat,ver,pablfe-hou,. h. found open; thi, 
he called " going home by bite." 

Another individual, who h,4 6m,ei „ . 
^lo„. .«.rM,'„gaeveml " m™" to i-» 
" " «°""' ''"•'ith one foot ani a taU, 
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inquiring at a baker*s shop, next door to his 
own house, if they knew where Mr. Tibha 
resided, at last arrived at his destination. After 
opening the door with his latch-key, he, in a 
moment of demi-lucidity, drew off, by the aid 
of the scraper, his jack-boots, left them standing 
outside, and laid himself down to sleep on the 
mat in the passage. 

But of all the returns we have here de- 
scribed, we question whether any amuse the 
public half so much as those made by the 
treasurer, the night of the Bal, did M. Jullien. 



mtx. 
ing in 
the floo 
One 
accomplish, 
his lodgings- 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE NEXT DAV. 

Reflection and correction by conviction 

AND infliction. 

HE next day, gentlemen 
begin to think that all 
the reflections poets ever 
sung of, including that of 
Narcissus in the foun- 
tain ; of Cynthia in the 
waves ; of Nature in the 
mirror which Shakspere 
holds up to her, are mere nothings compared 
i to their own. 

I The next day, the Aladdin of a few hours 
before, now become his former-self, exclaims on 
looking at the place he is in, "Well, this is a seU!" 
The next day, sundry gentlemen who went 
to the Bed, simply intending to play subordi- 
nate parts, find themselves simultaneously fined 
nve shillings and upwards; besides getting 
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entered in the reporters' good books as the 
principal charac5ters for the following day's 
Police Intelligence. 

The next day, Mr. Slock, who is among tlie 
gentlemen just mentioned, and has been locked 
up for breaking a cab window, and refusing to 
pay the demands of the driver, replies to the 
worthy magistrate s question which \\*hidow it 
was, ** that on the other side" — on the^^aughter 
occasioned by this answer subsiding. Slock 
explains that he is speaking in reference to the 
position of the cab to his own house. The 
worthy magistrate dismisses him on his pay- 
ment of the value of the pane and a fine for 
obstreperous conduct. 

The next day, a gentleman living in the 
Albany wakes up and finds he has the boot- 
jack in one hand and a large wax candle grasped 
round the middle in the other. 

The next day, a gentleman who has gone 
down the day before " to see his brother at 
Worthing and come up by the first train," and is 
further blessed in the possession of a charming 
child, whom he has taught to go to the diiferent 
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cupboarda in search of cakes, gingerbread, and 
sugar plums, is horrified by the said infant 
prodigy lugging in a large russet boot, which he 
lUEB found in one of the cupboards. "Ah — yes 
■ — hem — my dear — you see these are an im- 
provement on the sand slippers ; I bought 'em 
to show you — sand boots." We rather think 
that th' -only sand the boots had anylliing to do 
with wfrt that which their proprietor threw in 
his wife's eyes. 

The next day, the family at Balham are 
surprised, while sitting at breakikst, by a 
violent ringing at the garden gate. On this 
being opened, a cab drives up to the door, and 
the driver, with the help of a friend he has 
brought with him, proceeds to lug out of the 
vehicle what at fiist sight appears to be a 
bundle of dirty clothes, but which, on the two- 
individuals just mentioned depositing it on the 
floor of the breakfast- room, Mrs, Freeman and 
daughters, who are struck dumb with amaze- 
ment, perceive to be a human being curled up 
like a hedge-hog ; on his mitq\\ar% 'v^^i x^-ws? 
niee, to tbeir great horrot.'M.T .■E'£%fttt«a„^viQiS 
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as a Turk, with only one mustache (which has 
worked its way up to his left cheek), and looking 
exceedingly like a juggler who has washed down 
the sword he last swallowed with most potent 
lihations. 

The next day, Mr. Snoxell accompanies 
Mrs. S. to Swan and Edgar *s ; a magnificent 
Cashmere shawl is sent to the lady's residence 
a short time after. 

The next day, Sir Bradbury Goitfast and 
the Hon. C. Stickitup visit Sir Anthony, whom 
they find stretched on the sofa, a prey to the 
most violent rheumatism. He gives them a 
most doleful account of his adventures of the 
preceding night, and ends by saying, " but what 
puzzles me is, why those precious bailitTs took 
me out of town — I can't tell what it means." 
"It means," replies Goitfast, "that you owe me 
dBJiO." " What! you don't mean to say that — 
this is rather serious — this is — haw — ^haw — 
haw!" exclaims Kumitstrong, unable to retain 
his laughter any longer, and letting his love of 
practical jokes get the better of his indig- 
nation. 
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The next day, the district dust contractor 
takes away from the theatre two cart-loads of 
mustachoes, gloves, masks, ribbons, buttons, 
spangles, and other rubbish, towards which the 
sherry-cobblers of the Refreshment Rooms con- 
tribute sufficient straw to thatch a Swiss cottage. 
The next day, costumiers reach the climax 
of their labours in collecting their dresses, which 
are more or less injured according to the taste 
and habits of the wearer. The said costumiers 
deri?e considerable experience of the "great 
fact '* that promises to pay essentially differ from 
a metallic currency, and, in too many instances, 
become such inconvertibles as neither Messrs. 
Muntz or Spooner themselves would advocate. 
The n^xfrday, innumerable patients, suffering 
from the moAt perfect state of fatigue, headache, 
cold — perhaps a touch of " that nasty influenza" 
(or any other ** prevailing epidemic") — respec- 
tively prescribe for themselves, warm baths, 
green tea, brandy, Carara- water, or Bass's ale. 
The only popping to-day is that of the last two 
beverages, which go off even more briskly than 
usual. 
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The next day, the theatrical Bweepere dis- 
cover in the supper room several gentlemen in 
the situation depicted by our Artist at page 
114, the said gentlemen having deserted the 
worship of Terpsichore and Bai^chus to repose, 
at length, in the arms of Morpheus. 

The next day, M. Jullien's balance at his 
bankers is something under £100000000 
more than it was the day before. 

The next day, the author forwarded the 
manuscript of this work to Mr, Bogue, and in 
return received from that hberal and spirited 
publisher a cheque for something under £500. 
"And B. great deal too much," observes a 
carping reader. Wait, my dear sir, there is jet 
another chapter for your shilling. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



FIHALE. 

Now IN CONCLUSION, THIS EFFUSION SUMS UP, 
BY WAS OF RESUXS, THE INS AND OUTS, 
AND ROUND-ABOUTS, AND PHASES OF i. 

BAL MASQUE. 

*^ 

uHE two principal items of this 
I chapter, the " Ina " and " Outs," 
may be stunmed up ea follows : 
Qeatlemea innumerable who have 
' been to the Bal are veiy often m 
i for it — in debt, to a great amount, 
t doubt where to apply for assis- 
tance, and in despair at not obtaining any; 
while Relatives and Guardians are out of 
humour, and refuse to advance another farthing, 
by which decision the Costutnien are sometimes 
out of pocket, and their unfortunate d^tAcin 
take especial care to keep out at ^J[i«i.T ni«3 • 
The " JRoundabouta" teUia \o "Ooa ■»»« 
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and stratagems the last-named individuals adopt 
to do their obdumte relations, after all, out of 
the " tin ;" and lastly, as to the Phases of the 
Bat Masque, it is still in its first — has not yet 
come to its full. — The Bal Masque, like the Po- 
tato on its introduction into this country, re- 
quires time to establish itself in people's good 
graces, but when it has dune so, will most cer- 
tainly become a universd favourite. 

Our task is now nearly at an end ; we have 
but one or two remarks more to make, and 
then, like Prospero, we'll " break our staff, " as 
our friends, the dozen M. C.'s, have, no doubt, 
done before, unless the crowd of masquers 
spared them the trouble. 

The sun itself has spots upon its disc, and 
the Bal Masque of Drury Lane has two or three 
little defects which we shall now proceed to point 
out, and which we are certain M. Jullien, with 
his accustomed spirit, ^^dll cause to be remedied, 
ere the Terpsichorean/wror, which, like the fires 
of Vesuvius (poor, oft-cited Vesuvius), only lies 
dormant to break out at certain periods, is again 
excited by the announcement of another Bed I 
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The want of printed programmes of the 
dances was greatly felt. These should have 
been generally distributed ; and on future 
occasions, were the corridors of the Dress 
Circle well lighted and carpeted, and the 
Saloon opened so as to allow the masquers 
more room for promenading, it Would greatly 
diminish the over-crowded state of the ball- 
room, and conduce much to the comfort of the 
dancers. 

A great nuisance to those in costume were 
the would-be " fast men," who came in plain 
clothes — with, perhaps, the addition of a paste- 
board nose. These appeared to us so completely 
out of place, Uiat we thought the management 
ought to extend its resolution anent the non- 
admission of *' persons in the costume of 
Clowns, Harlequins, and Pantaloons,*' to those 
in round hats. Chesterfields, and paletots. 

Finally, we feel convinced that, when these 
ameliorations have been made, Fame will 
exchange her trump — as too small — ^for an 
opheioclide, to proclaim M. JuUien's praise, and 
grateful masquers will convince him that 
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Wk have but two words to say to two classes 
— Critics and Readers. 

These are essentially ditTerent. There are, 
first, the gentlemen who criticise without 
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reading; and secondly, the gentlemen who 
read without criticising. 

The former, of course, »re Tery fond «f a 
smart opening sentence. So be it. We only 
prohibit — ^by anticipating them — the use of 
any of the following forms of judgment : 

'* * The Natural History of Bores* includes many 
nuisances, but decidedly the greatest is reading their 
enumeration." 

" * The Natural History op Bores.' To he com- 
plete, it ought to have given a Melnoir of the Author." 

" * The Natural History of Bores/ we take to be 
an account of the species to which the ingenious writer 
belongs." 

And so forth. Critics are respectfully in- 
formed that the use of any sentence similar to 
the above, will be gross plagiarism, which for 
their own sakes they had better avoid. 

And now, Reader, don't be afraid of open- 



!ng tlie book and finding your own portrait ' 
staring you in the face. But — this in your 
e&ti — all your netghbotiTi are there! The 
pecuUmty of satire is, that it forms a mirror 
tin. which every one may see his friend's face, 
but none his own. 
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and the magnitude of the toil before hkn. 
Vast is the family, awful the influence, of the 
" Bores." Were we to contemplate a work 
on the Natural History of the Wits at the 
Sages, how short and simple the task — because 
how few the specimens. But the Bores — the 
race is all-pervading, infinite, endless. No; 
it is neither the aristocracy, nor the demo- 
cracy, nor the shopocracy, nor the mobocracy, 
which rules and sways this land of ours — it is 
the boreocracy. Take the respected ten 
pounders and upwards-^pass an evening with 
each. What would be your first words after 
emancipation from the honour? Would they 
not be, " What a frightful Hore!" And this 
proof does not suffice? Go to the House of 
Commons. Listen to a night's talk — on the cur- 
rency, for instance — ^to the drear, unbroken, 
Leth^ of words, in. which that honourable as- 
semblage so much rejoices, and as St. Mar- 
garet's tolls midnight, and you sti^eteh your 
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e limbs in the outside air, with what gasto 
; ^culation will escape, " What an awful 
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We are, then, a Bore-ridden people. Bores 
are everywhere. In the street — ^in the draw- 
ing-room — ^in the boudoir — in the two pair 
back — are Bores. Go up in the Nassau Bal- 
loon, and three to one, you are sitting — ^a mile 
above the earth — with a Bore. Plump down 
in the Polytechnic diving bell, and the odds 
are as great, that you are cheek by jowl with 
an animal of the same species. You can't fly 
them. Forswear mankind. Take a hermit- 
age—or, better still, ensconce yourself in the 
pay box of a theatre devoted to the legitimate 
and the high-art drama— shut yourself up, 
in fact, in any hole, , into which the human 
face divine never peeps, and still you have 
not shaken off the influentse of Boi^dom. 
Still it haunts you-^persecutes yoUi Stay 
alone for a bare half hour, and how great is 
the chance that your owti thoughts, your own 
mental self, becomes to that self — a Bore. 

.But it may be asked-^** Would you, then. 
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suppress Bores?" HeaveDS» reader! do you 
take us for a second Herod, thus to suggest a 
new massacre of the innocents? Exterminate 
the B<»res>. indeed! We love our race, our 
friends, our acquaintances, our brothers and 
sisters oi mankind, better. Exterminate the 
Bores! Put an extinguisher od so. worthy a 
proportion of the good souls of Engkmd, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Berwiek-upon-Tweed! 

Beader! we are not Nero. 

Extenuinate the Bores indeed! What! 
when we have friends who write severely 
classic tragedies ; and fttrtherm<»^ who come 
to read the MS. to us — and £riends who ask 
us out to breakfast, in remote and uncivilized 
suburbs-^-and friends who perform amateur 
plajB and get up amateur concerts — and 
friends who paint awfully high-art pictures 
on heroic subjects — and friends who will talk 
metaphysics after the fifth tumbler' — and pri- 
mitive and normal Mends, who lament the 
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days of the fine old sentimental sterling 
comedies — and sporting friends whose souls 
are in the odds — and old*fashioned friends 
who believe that Addison would get anybody 
now-a-days to publish the Spectator-^and un- 
pleasant frieads who give evening parties 
without si:^perfr*^andphiio|)(rogenitire friends 
who introduoe Bill to spout '^Eomans, coun- 
trymen, and lovers," after dinner, and who 
throw out obliqiXie insinuations because we 
never take a hint to kiss the baby — and dreary 
friends who tell stories without end^ and, 
therefore, necessaiily withoat point — and 
many . other kinds and degrees of ^ friends, 
loved and vjenerated for sundry similat re^ops. 
Exterminate the Boires- forsooth I It would 
be as reasonable to take the black keys oat 
of the pianoforte! 

Conceive society without ** Bores.'^ Why, 
who in that ease would write the fashionable 
novels>«-or paint tlie portraits of Prince Albert 
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— or design public bnildiugs for the metropoIiB 
-^«r make patriotic speeches ia Teetrics — or 
get up subscriptions for sending out spelling- 
books or warming-pans to the Ashontees — or 
talk about the British lion and the un-English 
practices of foreigners — or do the thonsanU- 
and-<aie things vrhich have made Great Bri- 
tun the euT^ of surronnding nations, and the 
pride and wonder of the world? 

No, m&j the Bores ever flourish. We know 
them, and love them, and make much of them. 
Here we stand on the very threshold of Bore- 
dom. We are about to introduce its inhabit- 
ants to each other — to the outside world. 
Maj the treatiae be as eternal as its subject. 
For Bores live in all generationa — survive all 
cbangee. Tbe spirit is perpetuated. It is as 
in the palmy days of the stately old French 
court A Bore dies. 

And the Hand of Destiny snaps the wand, 
and flourishes a new one. Wii\\« \]d,«N <;J^'». '^ 
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Necessity proclaims, " The Bore is dead. Long 
live the Bore!" 






CHAPTER II. 



[ BOHE ANCIENT B0BE8. 



' ITH a fine notion 
of what phikiao- 
phere call the 
fitness of things 
we like to begin 
at the beginning, 
and to consider 
tbe Bore, not 
only aa he ap- 
pears in paletot 
1 Wellingtons, 
but as he must 
have figured in. 
the clasaic times, when the Gi«ds.& \«»«^«^ 
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a city, and made war upon a nation — apropos 
of a little Doctors' Commons job, — and in those 
later ages when the '' Lays of Ancient Borne," 
if they eT«r had any actual prototypes, would 
have been cried through the streets oi the 
seTen-hilled city at three yards for an obdkis. 
Now the ancients swarmed with Bores. 
Even the gods and goddesses of our friends 
the Greeks and Bomans were a wofnlly dreary 
set) who appear to have had nothing else to do 
than to get up very unpleasant and improper 
scenes on Mount Olympus, and to «it upon 
clouds watching the fighting which was going 
on amongst humanity below, and occasionally 
coming to the rescue — -just as a policeman pops 
upon a street row. Momus had the general 
charge of the comic business, but judging from 
some of his jokes, we have no hesitation in 
puttingf.him downu— donsidering his preten- 
sions'T'^as n. Bore of the first .magnitude. Mi- 
nerva must .have also been horribly soporific, 
and we have often thought what an intense 
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BoreTelemachus must have found her when she 
was be-Bpeechifying him as Mentor. .£neas 
was a fine specimen of the milk-and-water 
Bore; and Lycurgus, of bhtck broth memot^r, 
must also be put down as a distinguished 
member of the same familj, and a thorough 
snob to boot. It is all very well to talk of 
^artan virtue and purity, but our private 
opinion of the people in question ia, that the^ 
were a set of braggarts and bullies, who pre- 
tended to scorn refinement because they had 
not sense enough to value its advantages; and 
vrho, in a state of demi-civilization, were eon- 
tinually as^nring to be savages. As to their 
morals, we are sorry to say that they looked 
upon petty larceny in the light of an elegnnt 
Bcuomplishmeut, and probably boasted of edu- 
cational eGtabliahmente, where, instead of 
"reading, writing, arithmetic, and the use of 
the globes," they taught " stealing, swindliiif^, 
housebreaking, and the iise ot 'Aw tM'«i'a«Kl 
B 2 






to have been a classic oj^' — 
must also have been thought Sore^l 
policemen of the period, who would prol 
while he was sermonizing to Alcibiades, 
addressed Socrates somewhat in this fas 
** Now then, old gentleman, move on. 
allow you to collect a crowd here." 
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Sappho— by the way, we wonder if her por- 
trait was ever given away with some ancient 
Grreek newspaper — must have been a great 
Bore to her friends, as, instead of making her- 
self generally nsefal about the house, she was 
in the habit of blne-stockingizing to an awful 
extent, and falling in love with all the eligible 
young men in the neighbourhood. This young 
lady seems to have been the first of the 
poetesses, and the dinner we had the other 
day at the house of a friend, whose wife 
writes addresses to daffy do wndillies and lines 
on dead doves, made us wish that she had also 
been the last. 

The Romans, notwithstanding their having 
built common sewers through which you might 
drive four-in-hand, — although really the selec- 
tion of such a route for an airing is not what 
we would have made ourselves, — ^and notwith- 
standing their having undoubtedly been the 
champions of the world, in that great prize-ring 
formed by the equator, must still have been, 
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socially, a slow people, with an immense pro- 
portion of Bores. 

In the early dsjs of the republic, the num- 
ber of " virtuous heavy fathers" was, no doubt, 
very considerable, while we cannot but be of 
opinion that there was a large amount of 
twaddle and boreism about the notion of Cin- 
cinnatus stepping from the plough to tb6 
supreme power. Considering his agricul- 
tural pursuits, he must have known more of 
'taturship than dictatorship. At all events, 
we should not think now-a-days of choosing a 
prime minister from the respected class of 
gentlemen who wear smock-frocks, swing on 
gates, and chew bacon. By the way, talking of 
Roman statesmen, the Delenda est Carthago 
old gentleman must have been an awful Bore 
in the senate. He was probably a sort of 
Joseph Hume in a toga. Caesar, too, was a 
good bit of a Bore, especially to the nations 
he would always keep pitching into, and 
afterwards to the senate, a select committee 



of whom fftvoured Mm with a piece of their 
mind, pracUcally demonstrated, upon llie sub- 
ject. The retl cause, however, of the con- 
spiracy set on foot by Brutus and Cassiuawas 
—although the fact i^ not generally known — a 
tiresome habit of CfBsar's of asking his friends 
home, to reiad the MS.«f his Commentaries to 
tliem. Brutus and Cassius at last vowed thnt 
flesh and blood could stand it no longer, par- 
ticularly as Cffisar never offered them any- 
thing for supper — a fact which perfectly 
accounts for Shakspeare's allusion to the " lean 
and hungry" aspect of the lanky Cassius. 
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As to the every day doings^ of the Romans, 
we should have thought it a decided Bore to 
have been present at one of the remarkably 
oddly composed dinners we read of, and after- 
wards to have sat out one of Seneca's tra- 
gedies. 

If they liked it, however, that was another 
thing. Our motive for having flung back a 
glance at the days of old, when the tug of 
war resulted from Greek meeting Greek,— a 
state of things, by the way, which must have 
given ample employment to the Athenian and 
Lacedemonian police — and to the more recent 
times when the civilization of Rome reached 
its height, by the introduction of oyster stalls, 
for the sale of genuine natives in the Forum, 
— was merely to prove how ancient is the 
honourable house of Bores. 

Our classical retrospect over, we jump, 
clearing the middle ages at one bound, right 
into our own times, our own manners, our 
own society, and our own Bores. 



OHAPTEB m. 
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OF PRIVILEGED BORES. 

is quite a mistake to suppose that 
every one haa a right to be a Bore. 
j^i There, reader, 

j^Jwi^i. ..^ ■■; 13 your uncle — 

cross, peevish 
bilious, charming 
uncle — with a 
lai^ balanco at 
the right aide of 
bis account with 
Coutta. He cornea 
to dine with you, 
andquarretswith 
J- 3; every thing on 

- tha XsHve,. ■&«• 

drivea jout wife "wfti t^ \vvn>A'«t 
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that your eldest will have a snub nose and 
carrotj locks. After a few glasses of wine 
have thawed him, he becomes simplj tedious. 
He tells awful stories of the quarrels and 
diplomatic negotiations he carries on with his 
neighbour Brown, about Brown's dog, which 
has a habit of amusing himself bj the mono- 
tonous recreation of howling all night in the 
back yard. You hear about Brown's dog 
every time you see your uncle. His very 
soul is embarked in the contest with Brown's 
dog. Brown's dog is a nightmare on your 
spirits, a stumbling-block in your way, an 
abomination in your nostrils; and in the 
agonies of your pent-up wrath you inwardly 
pray that Brown's dog may catch the hydro- 
phobia, bite mankind in general, and your 
venerated relation in particular. 

But do you breathe a word of the secret of 
your soul to the delightful good old gentleman 
himself ? Not you. You console yourself by 
abusing him to your wife at night. He is 
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one of the privileged Bores, and his atrenglh 
lies in his purse-strings. 

have known musical gentle- 

aen, with very long hair and 

a eeneral foreign as- 

)ut very 

i Bores 
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at the party they were invited to enliven. The 
professor sits down to the pianoforte — dead 
silence is proclaimed. A shock, as if an eagle 
had swooped down on the keys — and away he 
goes full tilt into a short piece of sixty pages. 
You have been flirting with the pretty Miss 
Laura Chickabiddy, and you whisper — " I 
suppose if they get an author here they make 
him read his book on the same principle!" 

The pianist catches your eye and Miss 
Chickabiddy's smile, and scowls like a melo- 
dramatist writing a thrilling passage. 

The infliction over, your hostess swims up 
to you. 

" Naughty thing that you are, don't you 
know how very particular the signor is when 
he is playing T 

In other words, the signor is a privileged 
Bore. 

A knight, in a good state of preservation, 
would have some title to be a Bore in a party 
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of plain Misters and Missuses. A baronet's 
claim could not well be disputed, while, of 
course, a lord would have it all his own 
way. Everybody would laugh at his jokes, 
agree with his observations, and quite coincide 
in his opinion of Jenny Lind. 

Amongst plain every-day folks, then, a lord 
is a privileged Bore. We don't mean to say 
that he always is one, but simply, that if he 
likes he may. 

We have known professed funny gentle- 
men, too, with no inconsiderable snatch of the 
privileged Bore. Quizley is an example. He 
can make a pun on anything. He is asked 
out to be witty, and as he is very conscien- 
tious, he never leaves off ^trying. 

Jobson is the great chemist. You are 
pleased to meet him, and somehow get into a 
semi-scientiiic chat together. Quizley comes up. 

" You talk of the eflScts of acid. What 
Cid? Racine's Cid?" 
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You groan at the attempt, and Jobson 
stalks off in the sulks. Never mind, yoa fix 
on Flint — Flint, so well known as a geologist. 
Up comes Quizley. 

" What's that you were saying of Felt- 
spar ? Ua! you should have seen the Tipton 
Slasher spar," 

You are inclined to be cross. Nonsense, 
Quizley is a privileged Bore. 

Practical joking men are even greater 
nuisances than your mere word-catchers 
Look at Driblet. He puts powder into year 
pipe, knocks you up at five in the morning b 
a false alarm of fire, sends thirteen pianoforte 
men, with thirteen pianos, and eight undei* 
takers, with as many coffins, to your lodgings- 

You threaten to kick Driblet. " Nons^ose.'* 
everybody will say ; " nobody is angry nt 
what Driblet does. Absurd!'' 

And so, through %n endless number of in- 
stances, society, under certain circumstance^: 
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is always ready to tolerate a certain species of 
Boredom. 

There is the Dowager Lady Sally Lunn, 
who makes no scruple of telling you to your 
face that you are a particularly disagreeable 
personage. " Oh," but says the world, " she 
is so sincere ; no nasty flattery about dear 
Lady Sally; and besides, whatever she says is 
for your own good, if you would only take it so." 
Mr. Wormwood Scrubbs has been a month 
in the Guards, He is entitled, therefore, to 
dogmatize on the Battle of Sobraon; and if 
you venture to differ, to put you down with a 
sneer, " What should a civilian know of 
nailitary matters?" 

. So of Mr. Horatio Splice, a coal merchant 
in the city, and the owner of the Fly-by-Night 
cutter yacht, of five tons register.* He makes 
perilous expeditions in what he calls his 
" hard-a- weather craft" to Gravesend. Is he 

• Qaery.^Why have all city coaVmctOoaxAA'^^'SoN^ 
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not, therefore, the supreme authority on every- 
thing nautical, from Noah down to Mr. T. P. 
Cooke? 
Bores all — privileged Bores all! 



CHAPTER IV. 



I STORY -TELLING SOKES. 



HE Htory-telling Bore 
flourishes in all com- 
munities with consider- 
able vigour, and he is 
decidedly one of the 
moat dreary and hope- 
less of the whole spe- 
cies. The story -telling 
3ore is the modern old 
he sea. He singles you 
Lttack, fixes on you like 
ind very frequently suc- 
making you his exclu- 
e property for the evening, in 
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which CBBB he exercises his rights in the most 
tyrannical manner, scrupling not to do as he 
likee with his own. 

A bold efibrt in the outset msy sometimes 
disconcert luid shake off tlie enemjl Thus, a 
friend of ours, sauntering down Rf^nt-street, 
was attacked by a story-telling Bore, who 
hooked on, as these animals have a habit of 
doing, to his biUton-hole. 

"Anything going on?" drawled the Bore, 
an insidious leading up to one of his own 
narrations — " anything going oaJ" 

" Tea," retorted Uie victim, "I aa»7t-(" and 
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bursting off, he durted amid half-a-dozen cabs 
and omnibuses to the opposite pavement. 

He risked his life, but he smashed the Bore. 

The peculiarity of the stories enunciated 
by the species (rf Bore under consideration, 
is, that they nerer have any end to speak of; 
that they are hooked together by the most 
bewildering stitcbes of " says I's" and " says 
he's," linking all manner of parenthetical im- 
pertinences; that they seldom relate to any 
sabject other than the personal grievances of 
the narrator, and that the only notice required 
to be taken of them by the unhappy listener, 
is, the utterance of a connected series of" oh's,** 
" ah's," " I see's," and " yoti don't say so's." 

Take a sample. 

** Well, then, who should come in but Bub- 
kins ; and says he — you know Bubkins, of 
course? Well, then, he says, Bubkins I 
mean, it's not often, sa^a \l^> XJtoX ^ Vo^Kt- 
fere; and, to do him justice, At laxv^Ni — ^^"c V^ 

c 2 
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not a bad fellow, Bubkins, in his own way, and 
nobody who knows him can say otherwise* 
However, that is not what I was going to say. 
Let me see, wher^was I? Up Bobkins came. 
Well, then, says fie, * GrubbW^^ay^ he, * you 
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are an ill-used ilian. ^o thinLT^lM||-oii have 
done for that /family, jmd ^B^vto knows, 
though I %ay it, :that shonld i^^^y it, it*s 
true, evei^ word of it/ So, says 4ifW that is— 
yes, exactly — you know, df||oui'fie. 'Afiliyes, 
I have it; But^kins came%4W^6ll, i» jli^as 
telling you, says Bubkins, pays "heT;^'^Ti^?;f' 
&c*, ^&c., &c., ■■ ''8i4^^'^^ 
The story-telling Bore is vei^ 0^d of 
giving luminous accounts of '^be^^plottl^of new 
pieces at the theatres. This is, without ex- 
ception, the most awful infliction of any. We 
would rather have a back tooth out any day, 
than listen to Grubble's details of the * ins and 
outs* of the last new farce at the Haymarket 

It goes in tbiB Yfisc: — 
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" iUk it wu very funny. You know — 
first tlwee was Webster. .Well, Webster is 



■an oldr-T-stHt .ot— odd-r-what jou. may call it 
— kind, ofr-n— ttNoi H'tiBuc^stODe that's that — 
Btiitkstone.' i.Well, then, hisname is Pluffer 
— Joha Pluffer— no; Peter Pluffer — it does 
not signify — and so — Plufler — tliat's Farren 
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— ^BO*— Backstone — comes iiw-and says— oh, 
a lot of such things — ^fit to make joa die of 
laughing — about — about — you must go to see 
it — ^you must. Well, then, next Farren comes 
in — no; he's discovered in \m house — ^and he 
has a daughter — no^ — yes-^yes— »^' daughter 
that's secredy married to Miss'lVotter — that's 
Miss Forteseue — no; what am I sa^ng^ — ^how 
absurd to be sure — Miss Trotter is Miss Julia 
Bennet. But its old Jorum's son — not his 
daughter — that's prirately married to Miss 
Trotter — Julia Bennet you know — withoBt 
Buckstone's knowledge. So that you see- 
when Tilbury — no, not Tilbury — Clark — 
who's an old — what do you call it — of Jorum's — 
no^yes — to be sure — of Jorum — that's Far- 
ren, you know — an old steward — well, when 
he comes in, who should be there but Pluffer 
— ^you can't im^ne how droll it is — ^in a 
cupboard — ^hid, you know. Gad, Buckstone 
was so good there. However — ^there's then 
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such a confusion, of course, because Pluffer's 
niece — ^no, Jorum's daughter — ^is jealous of 
Buckstone; an4 then in comes Holl, who has 
been at sea^— and then the forging of the 
will-- — Oh, I forgot —I ought to have told 
you there wsis a— what do you call it — a will — 
forged; but through the lawyer — he's Farren 
— no, T^ebsteiv-rhim I told you, of at first you 
know— it's found out-^by Pluffer in the cup- 
board-^so, of course,; it all comes right, and 
MiBB Trotter is manied to Holl. It was 
capital-r-I never laughed so much in my life." 
Beader; we hope you will do as^much. 



rt.uf ,au^ 




CHAPTER V. 



BOMB AOCQtlttr OV A BORE Of^. IVBXBKSIOHS. 

DWARD DE ' SmTTHE 
8«rTB SBTTTHXREa is 

a deriL -ui « ' gorem- 
OMntaffiee^ Hia duties 
consiMeither in nia- 
Qaging Ibe high di|^- 
' of Enn^ie, iregulatiDg 
internal afikiN of this 
pe, or copying letters 
clear half test haud. 
lions are divided upon 
loint. Our own leans 
he latter alternative. 
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But whatever Mr. E. De Smythe Smith 
SmTtheres maj be in Downing-street^ he is 
intensely magnificent in Begent-street. He 
is a man of great grandeur, and passes his Ufe 
in being dignified. He is never seen except 
in the seasoUi When front window blinds 
are drawn: ^i)W*ii in Belgravia, and footmen's 
knocks are hushed in May Fair, he is still in 
towa^ but invisible You might as well look 
for a. bat in/ « tNovember fog. Mr. E. De S* 
S. Sniytberes isj in fact>^ ^ man of resource — 
and iber bias cirtiploredi a donth-eastern passage 
fcom-ihis abod^y-in a locality somewhat be- 
tweea n Isuae and a mews, turning out of 
CaT:son-<street^' whereby he can make, barring 
a haaardoUB bolt across Piccadilly, a quiet 
and prosperous passage from his rooms to his 
office, without, once straying from the tortuous 
Idbyrsnthof back lanes < and alleys, through 
which be c<mtinues to steer from one end of 
the journey to the other. 
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From this feat maj be inffarred the des- 
perate «»ergy with which Mr, E. De & S. 
Smytheces pursues the prodigiously genteel 
His lodgings are his ^^chambers^n^his: land^ 
lady is his ^^ laundress*" He won't get into 
a. Hansom beeaose '' it is: so ex^^." He 
was thrice in an omnibus, buti&U ill-a&er tba 
infliction. He. is a hunter of i tujgjs. He 
knows the peerage bj heart, andihasla smat- 
tering of hecaldry* Niot . a earriift^ < eaob ^roU 
along Bond^street, the oitoupantslof nrhieh he 
will not name to you. He vknows women in 
the Ballet^ and men in tIpLeiGkiaiidB. i iHe*eaiU 
four^horse coaches '* drags*" He 4tfect8 
green-rooms, where aotorar sheer at^hdmyfaad 
authors quiz him* Happily^ he . Berer knows 
when he is laughed at. > ; 

We had occasion to call on Mr. £. De S..Sj 
Smytheres the other day. His room was 
one cloud of perfume. A [dated tray of cards 
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lay on the table. They were put there to be 
shown, so we looked at tfaero. All the " Lord 
John's" and " Hon. Mr-'s" were laid on the 
top, like the biggest strawberries, which give 
snch a tempting prima facie look to the 
pottle. The dignified gentleHtan condescNid- 
ingly accompanied us some short distance 
eaBtwtodB. His talk was a slangy court cir- 
cular. He knew nothing ont of "society," 
and as we hsd not the honour of tbeaequaint- 
aaceof the " De Brook girls," or the " Evelyn 
set," or any knowledge of the " Hon. Fred. 
Booke, and Villefranque of the Guards, who 
had the etlaircissaitent abont Isoline Guin- 
goette of the St. James's^" we were unhappily 
precluded from taking much interest in the 
valuable facts commuoicated to us. After 
some twenty nAnutesV inSJetion, and a repri- 
mand fi»- the vulgarity of stopping to look at 
the last caricature <^ Gavarm. w. «. ^^ixN^ ^<^ 



Jj 



--'-^ \ ■'^■•■T ■■-■ 

window, Mr. Edward De Smythe Smith Smfl 
theres could no longer endure our coaductg 
caJJing another halt, to gaze at a cerl 
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itinerant theatre. He therefore stalked off 
alone in his glorj — and we stayed from the 
first squeak of Punoh to the last. 
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forced to Ao homage to the juvenile oligarchy 
of the lollipop and the go-cart. 

If 7011 pay a foreDoon's visit to oDe of these 
Ibnnidable habitations, your rat-ta-tat from 
>rithout will be responded to by a lond seriea 
of screams from within. Yon enter — there 



£i/^ 



^^*.^^,;# 
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is a perfect inundatioD of babies about the 
house. The nuraerj has overflowed, and its 
contents are sprawling on staircase and lobby. 
The parlour will be found littered with toys. 
Johnnj and Sukey will be seated on the rug, 
fighting for the last morsel of Gibraltar rock. 
Ned will be crying in the corner, where he 
has been deposited, with a fool's cap, on ac- 
count of naughtiness. Sarah Jane, and 
Alick, (the twins,) will be howling out, in the 
true infant school recitative, a lesson from the 
works of the immortal lyric poet, Watts, be- 
ginning — 

'* Let dogs delight to bark and bite — " 

while mamma, in morning gown and curl 
papers, will be dressing Petsey, rooking Baby 
Bib's cradle, teaching Sarah Jane and Alick, 
scolding Ned, and screaming to Johnny and 
Sukey to hold their tongues, all in a breath. 
The call — a very short one— over, the un- 
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happy visiter tadiauiased; hie mind improved 
by the rec^tion of the ftdkiwing ImportanC 
. troths:— to mt, 

Ist. TbafrObBilesiatoiiaTOtlwfirstpnzeia 
theaecoBd BeiMbU^and EngUahGraantun-claBS. 

2itd. iThatf Auniegot' foHTi goddmariai for 
FreDchi since TharadHy. 

3rd. That F0II7 had her esra bored last 
we^ and lis to begin the piutanezt quarter. 

4th. That. Betar i6' a bod bi^, has broken 
tbre* aquaces of g^aaa, and won't take his 
pbj'siei' ' 

Sth. That Sarah Jane and Alick (the twins) 
can read words of two Billables, and have 
thirteen hyrons by heart, each, 

6th. That Johnny aadSufcey gOiOBt every 
day witbi Susan in the park ; bat althongh the 
Beaison is ■eo wEffm, they have not yet l«ft off 
flanndL . i 

7th. That Ned is soch a ««& dw!A, i-aa. 
can't tbiok. 
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Stb. Xh»t Petsey snfiars 90 m^faj poor 
darliog, from te^thing^, 

9th, And that baby Bib was vaccinated on 
Saturday, wb^o it waa.jbbe opinign of the doc- 
tor that he waa^ jurithoutexci^ptioiiy the finest 
child hie ei^er sa^sr-'i'-aQd.the imti^ of hi» f«(ther. 

A dinner party, at a house of this -claas is 
not to be ligbUy ventured* It wili: be a mercy 
if you have not the wh^ie of the infantry* 
rank find £ile^ perab^ on little <}hairs, with 
little knives and. forks — screaming^ now for 
beef, anpn^for. p^u^dding^ipakpiDg gi^a at the 
dishes with, their little $oft greasy paw?;/ and 
being ultimately, removed per force ^o the 
nursery on account of pnd.uf^iful, conduct, and 
re-introduped upon p^sQqpAises of. amendm^nii — 
all through, dinner ti^e. , ..If the Bore of jPhi- 
loprogenitiveness has not goi^e to such an 
awful length as thiis,,st^ you will assuredly 
be deluged by the juvenile flood the moment 
the cloth is withdrawn. Then comes the grand 
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BxbibitioD of the children, conmdered aa works 
of art. First Susan carries ronnd the baby to 
be kissed. This mdaneholy rite performed, 
the elder olire l»'&D6heB will crave attention. 
Peter, Alick, Jolmnj, and Ned frill drink to 
the healths of the company individu^ly, and 
seriatim, in half glasses of port. Thus — 

Flense, Mr, Brown, yourgood health. 
Please, Mr. Jones, your good health. 
Please, Mr. Smith, your good health. 
*■ 8tc. &c. ftc 

And so on by the OtbOT jiiveniles in turn, 

A little scholastic fete is next provided for 
the delectation of the guests. 

" You'll be astonished," says the papa, " at 
the progress Peter makes in English history. 
Peter, listen — By whom was the Spanish Ar- 
mada defeated r* 

Answer, very promptly — "By John of 
Gaunt." 

DJamieaal of Peter wifti ais?,TW«. \»"'wA- 
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'' Ahf but," sajs papa, *' there's Johnny now 
— that child's aptitude for wcithmetic is reallj 
a very curious thing. Jc^nnj, come here, my 
boy? What's six times ten?" 

Answer, in a loud sing-song style — 

" Six times nine is fifty-four, and six times 
ten make sixty." 

Johnny is instantly rewarded with another 
half glass of wine. 

Examination resumed. 

" And if I buy a herring and a half" — 
&c. &c. &c. 

The girls principally figure in the drawing- 
room, under the direction of mamma. Annie's 
pianoforte proficiency forms a great card for 
that estimable lady; but it is not until after a 
long consultation between the mamma and the 
musical prodigy, and a prolonged hunt under 
the instrument for stray '^pieces," that the 
performance commences. 

You are then treated to the novdty of the 
" Huntsman's Chorus, with variations." 
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The evening's amusemeata ore occasionally 
diveniSed by some recitations by CfaarleSt in- 
oluding a remarkable speech irom DouglaSi 
which appears to begin with 

"My name is Norval-on-the-Grampian- 
hilU." 

Polly's forte happily does not lie in the 
piano; but the dear child has a taste for draw- 
ing, and mamma immediately proposes a 
grand exhibition of juTenile works of art. 

" Annie dear, do try and Jind that'Sweet 
little picture of a church, with birds flying 
and the man Smoking a pipe— yoa know— 
which Folly did this morning on the slate — > 
no — on the fly-leaf of Dr. Blair's Foems. I 
dare say it's somewhere — under the [nano, or 
in the cupboard — or about — somewhere or 
other. You can't think how clever it i»— so 
natural, too — the birds with their tuls, and 
tbe man with his pipe, aa^L t^ n&!^«. i^'i^- 
ing oat of it." 
A long rummage enB\iQB\ wft-^ *-'^ X^^*^ 
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the ehef-deeuvre is brought to Iqjht, and tri- 
nmphuidy^ displayed — ^the gifted artlM stand- 
ing by in an attitude of* conteKt, with her 
thumb in her mouth. 






The above is a faithful copy of one of the 
pictorial efibrts, nnoHimously pronounced to be 
"really very fair, and quite wonderful for a 
child of her age, and who has never had any 
inatruction." 

As bed-time arrives, each younger branch 
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of the family gnes round, wishee each viutor 
good oigbt, seriatim, uul kisses lum or her, ne 
the case may be. Baby Bib and Peisey have, 
however, been consigned to tfaeiFreapecdvecrite 
about tea-time, and so mamma insists upon the 
ladies going dp stairs ■' to nee the lambs asleep." 

This is the crowuing outrage! 

Oh babies, babies! how often have you re- 
venged on us adults, that on« little eccentri- 
city — the Massacre of the Imiocents! 



V^riAJL XJl-« 



±.\l f JLJbl 



ON CERTAIN FEMININE BORES — THE 



» 



MINDED WOMAN BORE. 




N our last ( 
touched up( 
feminine c 
tics, savouri] 
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have bliDked this part of tlie subject; but is 
OUT character of a philosopher in search of 
tmtfa, we b«Te uotbingfor it but to speak out, 
and confess that there are Bores in petticoats 
as well aa in pantaloons. 

The " Btrong-roinded woman," as typifying 
a clau of intense Bores, and a c1b£S, too, nn< 
hajipilj' very much upon the increase of late 
years, chums our first attentions — on paper, 
Sarrj dtould we be to pay her any in reality. 

The strong-minded woman is generally a 
spinster. If she be married, it is invariably 
to a husband the reverse of strong-minded. 
In nine cases out of ten she is a raw-boned, 
sinewy creature, designed after the scrag-of- 
mutton order of architecture. But she gives 
you to understmid that she cares little about 
the mere outward envelope. It's the mind. 
That's the thing — the mind. Tbe strong- 
minded woman is great upon the claims qC Vax 
sex. According to b«r, aW tti& Tv^^* ^ "«*>■ 
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men hav;e been converted by men, into their 
wrongs* Hep ^^eat point is, that. the weaker 
vessel is not the weaker. Women hayo l^eea 
trattpled on. I^et them .aaf^ertthenr native 
dignity, .and have meteiiingsat.thetiGcoiwi^'.tnd 
Auohor»r Tberight$ ofwoiAQPQl J^wnwith 
the bftde.iiksiiiirper^ laanl Is iBOd w<ciQ^n.*hi6 
equal? Of course she i3< Thet'^^Utipi^- 
minded" will 4emp<«trajte it to you, a^atoiDi^ 
cally, physiologioajyijry metaphyoicid^^ laad has- 
torioally, - : ' . 

The great ^ecuUairity of the ^f strong- 
minded" ladies is thmt thsy Are womw^ with- 
out the soft gri4e$-^^4he jMJneles3 .magio of 
the sex. The very Absence of wixAftni'srppretty 
silly whim$r and fqiblea^ and d^gbtfcl little 
nonsensical ch^rmingj. abBuvd ' Wfl^ leibves 
the void in the; efaacaoteriof .th^ '^strong- 
minded/' through which. th^ heart . of • man 
tumbles, looking in vain for a resting-place 
and a home. For none is there — love can- 
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not harbouf in so cold a clime. It is not in 
a crevice of the iceberg thait the humming- 
bird builds its nest. 

The "strong-mindied" is occasiortalljr a Blue 
— but in the severe and philosophical depart- 
ment. ' She afTciCfs the fai^h mathematics, or 
talks a;bout Fociridrand communism; Malthus 
and the theory of population^-^—'and' reads the 
Reports of the Statistical Society. The 
strong-minded is ^ keen pi^iticiian; She de- 
fends the New Poor Law, and has occasionally 
vi6ws about the curteiicyi She' is of opinion 
that "women ghottld- b4 digilde as members of 
the legislature^ ai$d wduld have iio hesitation 
in undertaking the Ldrd Chancellorship her- 
self. And the time for all this, she gives you 
to understand, will come. The World is not 
yet ripe; wiEiit a little longer; 

The strong-minded woman has odd, philo- 
sophical or nnphilosophical (vre dsycL^. 'sa?^ 
irlucA^ notions about mam«i%'fe. ^iife\%^^^«^'^ 



terrifically indignant at what bI 
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upon the rearing of children. People laughed 
at the subject — she scorned the laughers. Un- 
hai^ily the odds were all to one against her. 

We found her once smoking a cigar, and 
we naturally enough looked somewhat sur- 
prised. The " strong-minded" saw it — 

"You are astonished, of course. You 
stare as if I were committing an offence — 
am I? Here is the leaf of a plant rolled up; 
I apply fire to one end — it burns slowly. By 
the power of suction the smoke passes into 
my mouth; I puff it out, — that is all. What 
law, moral or material, forbids the practice? 
None? How have I then offended?" 

" No; but," we stammered, " society ^ 

" There it is — society. Does nature curse 
what society bans? By what right does 
society impose restriction upon conduct pro- 
hibited neither by the moral nor the physical 
laws of the creation?" 

What conJd we say ? — noli^iYcv^. ^Wwa^ 
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could we do? — what we did. Morclied off as I 
soon and as quickly- as possible. We have I 
not seen the " strong-iqinded" since, and shall I 
not break onr heart if we never see her again. I 
Women, women, upire not to boredom hf I 
the title of strong-minded. Be domestic, be | 
htving, be gentle, be timid, be tender, 
tmthful. Seek not^ for your own bright I 
Bakes, to barter the lusl^us halo which plays : 
about yout natures, for that dry light of in- 
tellect which, like the misty beams of the I 
moon, may mislead, but which cannot warm. 




N.B. The bnBban^B td ttsottv'n 
ten frequently Bup out. 



CHAPTER vnr 




•^ tlDIBPtTTKDBore 

as the wmnan 
IS who will talk 
a Tery great 
deal m support 
ef by no means 
femi Dine views, 
there is as al- 
most equal 
amount of ud< 
pleasantness 
about \fea -«»i- 
nk%a. -«Ns» "^^ 



ly nothing at all in support of any vie^v^^ 
'batever, masculine or feminine. And tJi/s 
pecies of Bore haunts ereiy, drawing-room, 
very ball-room; comes simpering, an insipid 
imp of pretty stupidity, into every dinner 
nd tea party perpetrated in and out of the 
eason. 

The "silent woman" is generally repre- 
ented by a young lady, not very lofOg out. 
>he is oftener pretty than u^tj^ for your 
eally plain girls feel that, as their featilpres 
ay nothing for them, thfey must sa^ some- 
bing for their features. Hence they make 

struggle to be agreeable. The tongue-tied, 
owever, trusts to the passive charms of eyes 
rhich do not kindle, and lips which do not 
peak. The silent young lady is the most 
npracticable of creatures ; you never in- 
3re8t her. Talk to her of a concert or of a 
attle, not a muscle of the pretty face stirs; 
9 all the same. And Yiet^ \\. mts^ Vi ^- 
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aarked that if joa are not clever at mono* 
>olylogue, a t^te-k-tete with the tongue-tied 
oung lady is a rery dreadful thing. 

Sometimes die is linked for the dreary 
sngth (rf a quadrille to a youn^ ^isntfisaosMSi -^ 
iild /acuities oaA UTiat«aXi\ft '-Hfiaipsa&KWi- 
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The struggle for something to say on the part 
of the male animid then becomes something 
tragic. It goes on in this style— 

" Ah— ah-~a;hem, Fcmd of dancing r 

" Ye— ye^yfes.** 

** Ah— so— -ah— am I.** 

An awful pause, during which Hiis young 
gentleman is^^ torti with secret pangs, and looks 
with ferocioras envy oil his vis-^*vis and her 
partner rattling pleasantly awiay together. 
The sUetat young lady iseems by no means pot 
out, but dances on in a business like knd meri- 
torious manner. Fresh effort 

" Ah— ah— ^aheiiii — these rooms are-^-very 
hot.^ 

« Ve — ve^—very." 

Longer pause than the first. Great and un- 
successful struggle for a new topic, during 
which the quadrille ends; the young gen- 
tleman deposits his partner on a chair, and 
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slinks into a quiet comer, where he smiles 
aSahiy, and amusea himself b; drawing on and 
off his gloves. 

It is a veiy awful thing to be entrusted with 
the care of a silent jouog lady during dinner. 
Your perplexities commence with the soup. 
You determine to give her a chance — to try if 
any topic will act taa a pick to the padlock of her 
lipe. You start then from soup. Talking of 
soup sets you oS «d our friend Soyer, the 
most admirable of eooke^ and the most genuine 
of good fellows. Soyer brings up the Reform 
Club — the Reform Club p<^tics in general. 
Politics-in general.— say, Portuguese politics — 
Portuguese polities the Queen of Portugal 
That royal lady leads to sweetmeats — sweet- 
meats to the Caroivtd — the Carnival to Italy 
— Italy to the fine arts — the fine arts to Land- 
seer — Landseer to d<^;3— dogs to anecdotes of 
instinGt — instinct to the dead elephant at the 
B 2 
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Zoological — ^the defunct Jack to India — India 
to China — China to squeezing the ladie§' feet 
— ladies' feet to ladies' hands — ladies' hands to 
hands in general— ^ftods in general to Byron 
— Byron to Greece— *and 9^reece to Egypt; so 
that by the time the fiaih is disposed of you are 
standing on the top t»f a pyramid, having 
started from the rim of a soup i^ate! But 'tis 
all in vain. Your eloquence^has been merely 
interlarded here and there with a ." Lor," or a 
" Yes," or a " Dear me," or — but that is a long 
flight — a feeble "You don't say so." You 
might as well ha-^ been talking to the plump 
cast of Joan of Arc, on which your eye is rest- 
ing in despair. You give up the attempt. 

The silent young lady is, of course, not ab- 
solutely dumb. She Jias, as we have hinted, 
two or three words,, of tyhJckthe principal are, 
" Yes," *« No," " Lpr," « How pretty," and 
" How shocking." 

You say to her. 
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" Ton know the Fosfera?" 
" Te — yes." 



" I sa* Jfjflni'l'oateryesterday''-^ 



" DanciDg the college hornpipe on the top of 
Nelson's monument." 
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And both the " Lors" in precisely the same 
tone. For nothing appears to interest or to 
surprise the silent young lady. You cannot 
get up & sensation. She is impassible. Hovr 
perfectly similar is the mode in which she 
says, " How pretty," when you talk of the new 
polka or the sunset you witnessed from Mont 
Blanc, to her style of lisping " How shock- 
ing," when you mention a blackbeetle or the 
earthquake at Lisbon. 

All thftt can be Raid for her is, that like the 
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gold fish in tbe vase, she ia pret^ to look at, 

and harmlesa to touch. 



CHAPTER IX. 



FEHIHINK BURES COHTINUGD THE BLDE. 



A LuiH STRING — 

I in the literary 
a " wild, inki- 
ng thiDg" (see 
m Maidenhood") 
ofibrtyandeonie 
«dd years. Her 
nisuoii on earth 
is to "strike the 
lyre of podey " — 
a destiny which 
she fuHb by 
corering sheets 
of highly -scent- 
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ed paper with multitudinous stanzas, traced in 
light blue ink by the gossamer touches of a 
crow-quill. Miss Lucretia Lutestring is some- 
what of a fine woman run to seed. She gives 
her Irienda to understand that her intellect de- 
vours her. She isthevery focus of consuming 
passion, and a species of rendezvous and house 
of call for blighted hopes and quenched aspira- 
tions. Miss Lutestring also states that she is 
" the Sappho of this northern clime," and has 
repeatedly affirmed in heroic, elegiac, Spense- 
rian, and other stanzas, that her blood is not 
blood, but " lava" — a physiological fact, which 
induces us to breathe the sincere hope that the 
burning torrent may never escape in any 
species of cutaneous eruption. Miss Lucretia 
Lutestring, being by profession a poetess, is 
much given to contemplating the flies on the 
ceiling, rolling her eyes so that her friends 
dread that they may one day roll out q( <bsiA 
sockets, and likeV\ae to \i\WJm(^ \ii«*;3S- ?*«s«-- 
rate sJaps on the tore\ietti— «NJ>^ o''^ Wiv&^'-'' 



and the inoatelj and eternally true." 
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roada, broad wheel w^ons, and the capes of 
coachmen's coats. The world as it at present 
unhappily eusts, she d«clare8, is mnrorthy of 
the presence of a soul glowing with poedc 
fire. She would, an she could, frame it 
anew, and the f^lbwing would be some of her 
materials — herohaOs. 
Take of Silvety tonea, 

Fleeting spirit 

Airy voices. 

Moonlight sleeping <» banks. 

Butterflies' wings. 



Mermaida, 
Sylphs, 

Moonlit glades, 
Fairy-like music, 
Whispering willows, 
Purling fountains. 
Nodding forests, 
Elfin revelry. 
Clustering flowera. 
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And heaven knows how many similar 
ingredients — mix them well np together, and 
garnish with 

Longing hopes, 

TruthM aspiratkms^ ' 

Glowing Towe^ i '• 

And heating hearts^i I r -• 
The result will be a nnsverse w«ai^iited cor- 
rect, ideal, and fairy-like. ■ .".i '! 

Miss Lucretia Luteslrini^ris tlierelbre a 
woman of nnndr*^a creature., wiutse ^oul soars 
above this dull globe, and its mouldj, dusty, 
cobwebby, and ignoUe doin^&.'^'inia word — 
her own — she is — ,. , 

" A thing of beauty, melody, and bliss, 
Borne upwards — on the incense of the lyre*?* 

The " Thing of beauty" always has her hair 
in papers, and a hole in the heel of her stock- 
ings. Although aSrial and elfin in her na- 
ture, she has been known to dine on beef- 
steaks, and sup on toasted cheese. It is a 
popular error to suppose that she drinks no- 
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thing but dew out of an acorn. The nearest 
approach she ev^ made to it was drinking 
" mountain dew" out of a dram glass. Miss 
Lutestring has little in common with the 
" strong minded woman^- ' alreaidj satisfactorily 
disposed of. In some pwnts^ however, they 
coincide — as in utter: aaad dense ignorance of 
those thousand bomely duties atid sweet 
household ministerings, which make the 
hearth, the altar,; and the homestead, the 
temple of that glorious divinity^-Domestic 
Love.! '^ j ;«.■-_:-' . 

Miss Lucretia Litlestring 



CAN 

Write an ode, 
Or a sonnet. 
Or a song of the fairies, 
Or achftuntof the merinalds. 
Or a bymn to libertyj 
Or stanzas on a portrait, 
Or lines on my uncle's birth- 
day. 
Or occasional verses, 
Or stanzAs for music, 
Or an epic poem. 



BUT SHE CANNOT 

Dam a 'Stocking, 



Nk>F make a pudding. 

Nor go to market. 

Nor boil an egg, 

Nov work a pair of slippers, 

Nor prattle loving nonsense. 

Nor make the hearth, ti<^^ 
"Not 6lqji'^'& «»\i«ics^> 
"Not caive ».\wdX., 
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Great — poetic — soariog — creative — then, 
u Mies LncretiB Lutestring's spirit ma^ be, it 
wants those magic graces which convert 
woman's weakness into woman's strength. 
Li her own Epher&— by the hearth — in the 
home, she is naught. She may be clever, 
but, like many other clever people, she is — 
one of the " Bores." 



CHAPTER X. 



THS IiU.N-WITH-A-GRIJ:V4HCB bokx. 

— Tl..-™ jfg some un- 
happy people in 
thia worid, who 
aeem to be bom 
martyrs as other 
.. tcSka are born 
' genioMB. B7 
their own ac- 
counts thdr mis- 
sion on earth is 
to be trampled 
upon. Their 
wliole lives are 
long martjrdome — the universe has entered 
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into a conspiracy against them, and mankind 
in general are their oppressors and their foes. 
They have but one story to tell — of the ingra- 
titude of their fellows. Every snake they take 
up becomes a viper and stings them— -every man 
whom they shake hands with picks their pocket 
— every scheme they embark in is overturned 
by the villany of one of their most particular 
friends. If they lose a law-suit they will de- 
monstrate that it was because the Judge had a 
private pique against them — if they get dis- 
missed from a situation it was through the 
influence of a disgraceful back-stairs cabal, 
got up by the vilest of the human species. 

One topic, and one topic of conversation 
only, does the grievance-mongering Bore pos- 
sess — it is himself in connexion with his 
wrongs. On that point he will be eloquent 
for hours together. The ins and outs of his 
particular sorrows he will thread with un- 
wearied diligence. He has always a long 
correspondence, or a bundle of memorials and 



*i 
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protests to show you, in proof of the foul in- 
juries he has received from men whom he has 
cherished — from imdertakings which he has 
set up. Sometimes he is indignant in his re- 
proaches. 

" These unfeelit^ scoundrels, sir; men who 
owe everything to me, their very bread, tA use 
me sol But my time is coming — ha! hal — 
let them look out. The day of retribution is 
near; and see if it will not be a black day for 
them I" 

(Jccasionally the man with a grievance is 
meek and resigned, and narrates his wrongs 
with a pathetic submission. In this style — 

" Tes, sir ; that's the way the good Mr. 
Plumper has used me; I don't think it iswhat 
I deserved. However, I say nothing; I never 
do, I'm used to these things; all I know is, 
that J could not have treated Plumper's dog 
as Plumper has treated me." 

Artists and actors are generally very great 
in the grierance line. Tiie former <^o.tW 
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men have perpetually endless stories of the 
jealousies and the intrigues of the Academy 
and the dozen or so of artiatio institutions in 
the metropolis to. regale you. with. The re- 
jection of a pictuve<at an exhibition is a t^Kt 
from which a whole 4m^m of grievance- 
sermons can be triumphantly preached* 

But the wrongs of. artists sink into com- 
paratiye insigniScaneCy compared with the 
atrocity of the, wrongs of actors. ^ Our friend 
Edmund Kean Garrick Walsingham^ for 
instance, is a walking gentleman. He is 
always being' kept i^wn by typainsiic^l mana- 
gers and base plots of the '.^profession." He 
aspires to tragedy; he has a great notion of 
the hit he would make in " Lear," but un- 
happily all the *^ business" he gets is that of 
the lovers in farces, who wear white ducks 
and have arbitrary uncles. 

The Bore of grievance-mongering is not 
unfrequently hereditary. There are family 
crievances as well as individual wrongs — 
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grieTances which do not decay, but become 
rich, and mellowed, and full-grown in the 
memory of their depoBitories. 

We once knew an old man of seedy apparel, 
and bleared eyed, and skinny, shaking hands. 
He was a lone, friendless, helpless, half-crazy 
old man, yet he was a Bore. He would sit 
muttering to himself, and sunning himself all 
day on a bench in the Park, readi^, and 
collating, and arranging over and over again, 
worn, Btiuned, and tattered documents, some 
printed, others written, every word of which, 
God help him, he had had by hearty years, 
and tens, and twenties of years ago. They 
were the statement, and the proofs of hia 
grievance — his great family grievance, his 
hereditary wrong. If be saw you glance 
at them be would at once attack you. You 
must hear the whole story — the ingratitude 
of great men — the tardiness of justice — the 
apathy of governments — ^lYieTuvii'A^»si'^'3«s«- 
Tbea, bow the claim OT\gi'ttw^«A-— '"'^'^ ^^ 



dfather proseouted it under the second 
-ge, hJB father under the Thitd, himself 
r the Fourth, and down to the preeent 
— and what are his hopes and his pitt* f- 
X — and what lawyers had given opinims I 
d what members of Piu4iEunent had pro- 
1 support — and what the decisiona <ak 
IT paints of law had bwn — and how high 
fiis hopes — how conMe^t Vw ti-v****- \ 
hat this long, long peni^n^'^'ia^'^-"'"- 
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now Dearly at a close, and that in six months 
he would be rolling on gold. 

Bore, intense Bore, as the Itian was^ he was 
yet a Bore to bear with and to pity. 

We did not lose sight of him. From time 
to time, he got petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment. They were duly laid on the table- 
duly pitched under it— duly carried off in a 
carpet bag, for all we know, to light Bellamy's 
kitchen ranges. For years and years, in Par- 
liament, after Parliament, he had been strug- 
gling to procure a discussion on his case. He 
could never bring sufficient influence to bear. 
Often it was promised, as often was the pro- 
mise evaded. Now it was the break up of a 
ministry — now the pressure of public busi- 
ness; again, the rancour of party debate. 
There was always something which came be- 
tween him and his parliamentary hearing. By 
dint of constantly agitating the subject< — con- 
stantly pondering it, he had worked his half- 
<srazed mind up to believe that a speech in 
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Pavliament on his behalf and success were the 
same thing. Judge, then, how he toiled for 
it; and judge his glory, when, by a most for- 
tunate combination of circumstances, the dar- 
ling wish of his heart was on the eve of being 
granted. We saw him mount the gallery- 
stairs, his features strained and his eye kin- 
dled. We saw him hang on every word which 
escaped the speaker's mouth; words so fami- 
liar since childhood to his own ear. With 
every faculty riveted upon his advocate, he 
saw not the gradual desertion of the House, 
nor the languid air of the few who still 
lounged upon the almost empty benches. 
Suddenly, a member rose — ^he was a gay 
young man — who had betted a couple of 
ponies that he would count the House out a 
dossen times between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
He moved that the speaker do count the 
House. In another moment the debate was 
broken up, the subject dismissed for ever. 
The old man staggered wildly towards the 
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members' door of exit. The gentlema 
bad counted out the House came laugl 
hj. The old man would have flown oi 
but the by-stfladers restxained him. 
tried to soothe him, and tiuia they lei 
home foaming at the mouth. 

Next day a polit^mwi, who was call 
found him ia bed, cold sod dead, wii 
tattered papers in hU hand. . 




t:ie codmtrt ac«daH(Tance bobe. 

the man ab' 
business, the 
the barrister, 
the artist, the 
author, knows 
well what it is 
to receive, per 
bearer, some 
fine morning 
in the height 
of the season, 
an epistle, 
couched some- 
what as follows : — 



Muddkdab, 18th Juoe, 1617. 

Deab Sir, — Preeuming upon my slight duf 
pteatant acquaiDtauce with you, you will re- 
member under what circumstanceB contracted, 
aad calling to mind that you assured me, 
juat before ne parted at Yauxhall, at four 
o'clock that morning, bow happy you would 
be to do me a good turn, I have taken the 
liberty of recommending to your good offices 
my friend and neighbour, John Grubliugs, 
who goes up to see the wonders of the ffreal 
melropolu. John is a remarkably steady and 
amiable young man. This is his first trip 
from home, and I need not say how grateful 
he will be for your kindness in showing him 
the Uoni, than whom there is none more fit 
to do it. With kind remembrances. 
Yours, very faithfully, 

James Jones Smith. 

P.S. — If you should not be able to give up 
John a few days, perhaps you would just put 
him in the way of seeing everytbinig; <^t 
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him orders for all the theatres, &c., and give 
him letters to those of your friends, whose ac- 
quaintanceship, you think, would most please 
and improve a young man. 

«i. «i> o« 

" With best wishes, and in which Mrs. 
J. J. S. joins." 

Under such circumstances, three courses 
are, as Sir Eobert would say, open for you to 
pursue. If you have the adroitness to do it, 
you will send Mr. Grublings adrift again, 
with vague and undefined promises of meeting 
him, Heaven knows when and Heaven knows 
where. If you have the heart and the brass to 
do it, you will gallop him about London in a 
cab, showing himG uy's Hospital as Buckingham 
Palace, Exeter Hall as the Coalhole, Hyde Park 
as Bethnal Green, and the Serpentine as the 
Thames. But the probability is, that for one 
day at least you will make up your mind to 
act as showman to the provincial. You there- 
fore make an appointment for nine o'clock 
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while philanthropicallj putting his purse into 
his fob so as to guard against the dishonesty 
of London sharpers, your country friend will 
be punctual to a minute. 

Then comes the dreary round of sight- 
seeing. First, St. Paul's — must go up to the 
cross. No one in Muddledub would believe 
that he had been in London if he did not go 
up St. Paul's. Down again — ^read all the in- 
scriptions — ^look at Post Office — peep into 
Bank — ^up the Monument — down again — off 
to the Tower — cab crushed in Thames-street 
between two wagons — arrive — you pay the 
fees — regalia — horse armoury — only the 
seventy-ninth time you have seen them — up 
to west-end in a steamer. Look in en passant 
a moment at your rooms — hear that a manage 
called in a great hurry about a new piece, but 
not finding you, bolted off to a rival dramatist 
— ^would not have been out of the way for a 
thousand pounds. Go on in an atrocious 
humour — ^meet three literary friends — ^hear 
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of a re-union of contributors to one of the 
m^azines you write for, at the BUs and 
Garter — would give the world to be there — 
can't bring Grublings, and can't shake him off. 
— More sights — Duke of York's column. 
Grublings will go up, and lug you after him. 
The Park — see Miss Polkington walking alone 
— such a chance — no use — chained to Grub- 
lings. Point out all the clubs — toil up R^ent- 
atreet — totter down Oxford-street — pant 
through Bond-street — stagger back by Picca- 
dilly — down to the Houses of Parliament — 
stand there an hour, amid ragamnfiins, police- 
men, and grooms, pointing out the members to 
Grublings — show Westminater Abbey — all 
the inscriptions and all the tombs. Dinner at 
last, at Grublings' hotel — Grublings having 
ordered it Huge lump of boiled beef and car- 
rots in a steaming coffee-room, with thermo- 
meter at 90 — you think of the balmy terraces 
of the Star and Garter, and sigh. Dinner 
over — that is to say, the beef bolted — ti^-sJa- 
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lings proposes to look in at one or two of the 
theatres. The sacrifice must be vade — try 
the Princess's — black hole of Calcutta a joke 
to it — Grublings in tears at the " Stranger " 
— propose the Haymarket in the hopes of 
something lively, and come in for two acts of 
a legitimate comedy — a great deal more dis- 
mal than the tragedy. By this time you are 
awfully knocked up — head and heart aching 
together — Grublings has set his heart on Evans' 
— ^you enter more dead than alive. Nothing 
to be seen for the first five minutes in the 
dense tobacco cloud. As it clears, a horrid 
vision of smoking kidneys, Welsh rabbits, 
goblets of stout, and gents, in flaring stocks 
and dirty kids. Grublings convivial-— encores 
comic song — ^you nudge him to come away — 
he won't hear of it. Has ^ve goes of brandy 
and six cheroots— ofiers to stand champagne, 
and volunteers a recitation. Being in vain 
warned, is at length forcibly ejected. You 
presently follow, laughing in your sleeve. 
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Youip revenge is not yet complete. On emerg- 
ing under the piazzas jou find Grublings 
squabbling with policeman; you stand aside, 
and in five minutes make one of a curious 
crowd who follow the provincial to the sta- 
tion, he being in close custody for being drunk 
and disorderly, and assaulting the police in 
the execution of their duty. Grublings is 
locked up. You wend your way homewards 
rejoicing, and go to bed happier than you could 
have anticipated. 

But the Grublings' nightmare is not yet 
over. At four o'clock you are knocked up by 
a policeman, who performs a vigorous solo on 
the knocker. 

^^Hillo! hillo! what is the matter? is the 
house on fire?" 

^' No, sir; but I called from the station in 
Bow-street to ask you to bail a gent, as is 
locked up for being lushy and obstropulous. 
Here's his card. Grublings." 

Now for vengeance. 
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'' What music is that, if you please, sir?*' 
says the insipid little man. 

You look with astonishment at the being 
who does not recognise those short preliminary 
rolls of the drum, and say — 

" The overture to Fra Diavolo.*' 

« Thank you, sir." 

The curtain rises. Enter Farren. " I beg 
your pardon, sir, but is not that Mr. Buck- 
stone?" 

You put the questioner right. In a few 
minutes, if the piece be not a fine old comedy, 
comes a joke and a laugh. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but what was 
that they laughed at? I did not catch it" 

You repeat the point somewhat impatiently. 

'' Ah! I see; that lady there is Miss Julia 
Bennett, I believe?" 

It is Mrs. Glover, and you say so; the in- 
formation acknowledged by the same stolid 
" Thank you, sir." The act drop down, you 
receive the following modest request*— - 
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"I beg pardon, sir, but I do not quite un- 
derstand the plot. Why doea Sir John want 
to many his daughter to Mogrum, and what 
was in the letter that Flounce bronght to Miu 
Emmeline? I could not hear myself." 

Ab may be supposed, you more, with some 
predpitstion, to another part of the house. 
This species of Bore— the know-notliiDg, un- 
derstand-nothing Bore — swarms in London 
while the railway witnesses are up. 

Another sort of Bore, just as tiresome ftnd 
more offensive, haunts the upper boxes at 
half price. The creatures make their appear- 
Roee in threes and fours, and their pecu- 
liarity consists in talking rapid slangy n<m- 
aense to each odier, as loud u the actors on 
the stage. To those in their n^hbourhood, 
therefore, the play spears to run after this 
fashion. 

Bkokbn-Hhabtkd Fatheb.— "My child, 
my diild— oh that my (A& vno. 'Nia&. ^i^^ "^^ 
might to I.-" 
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First Bore. — ** Spar the Bloomsbury Pet 
— indeed! He'd knock you into the middle 
of next " 

Wbbpino Heroine.-*-^^ Httsh**-! know not 
— ^it seems a dream — a long, dark, horrid " 

Second Bore. — " Shoulder of mutton tmd 
trimmings, and the Knobbler wo n ■ * * 

Man in First Bow. — " Silence behind 
there< — shame I" 

Broken-Hearted Father. — " But the 
villain — ^the double-dyed villain, who—** 

Third Bobb. — *' Had three stouts and five 
goes of grog— 40 woke predoUs lieadachj 
in "* 

Weeping Heroine. — ** The sunshine of a 
young and joyous spirit. But listen ** 

First Bore. — "That's her— next to the 
pillar — Saw her at Cremome " 

Broken-Hearted Father. — "That the 
curses of an injured old man may " 

Second Bore. — " Follow her into a 
Bus '' 
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Mam is Feont. — "Si — lence!" 

Wkefimq Mbroinb. — " Hash — husb, for 
hearen's sake— but tell me " 

FiasT BoBB. — " In a Hanaom — of course." 

Brosbh-Heabted Father. — " No — no — 
your sainted mother " 

Tniaa Bobe. — " Took in washing — non- 
sense!" 

WsKPiKQ Hbroihb. — " Alas, yes — his vows 



FiEST Bore. — "Bosh — a regular sell." 
And go on through the act — to the great 

improvement of the drama, and the edification 

of the audience. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

AND LAST. 

VYe I>'Te chatted through twelve 



mean, for a moment, to say that we have ex- 
hausted all the realma of Boreism. They ars 



too vast — too multitudinous. But we have 
indicated Bome of the principal specimens of 
the race — have sketched some of their most 
Striking qualities and characteristics. A 
crowd of minor Bores are still in waiting — 
but they must be passed by, so to speak, with 
8 word and a blow. We have heard of a 
German tale, called a " story without an end," 
and truly this treatbe would be so in fact, if 
not in name, were we minutely to analyse the 
manners and customs of every two-l^ged un- 
feathered animal, who could be proved a Bore. 
Let us just glance, then, at a few of the more 
conspicuous of the remaining specimens of 
Boredom. There is the nice young man Bore; 
the mildly insipid youth who, when he was a 
boy, used to help his sisters to dress dolls, and 
who, now that he is legally a man, knows no 
more of the world which is hurrying on about 
him than if be were only occasionally brought 
out — a gigantic baby over iNi^eft."} '■«!- ■*• ^5*" 
cart. His amu3ein£,iit& Wft, ■&» ts^^'^ '"^^ "^ 



eaoorting old ladiee to negro edni 
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of his existence U to keep his feet dry. He 
seldom goes to a theatre — notmnch approving 
of Bucb places of amusement. Indeed, be was 
only in Drury-lane and the Adelphi once; at 
the former on the occasion of an anti-com law 
meeting, and at the latter to see Mr. Adams' 
orrery, with which he described himself as 
having been much gratified. Furthermore, 
though the nice young man generally grows 
up a spiritless, uninteresting old fogy, he 
seldom or never commits himself, leads as 
harmless a life aa an oyster, and pays the debt 
of nature at last, without having done one dis- 
graceful action, but without having ever ex- 
perienced one kindling idea, or, spoken one 
bold or novel word- 
Indian Bores are not uncommon in society, 
in the shape of lean, bilious gentlemen, with 
unmanageable livers. These are the people 
who, in their conversation, pelt yon so un-. 
mercifully vrith bongalowB, \j&tiv ^of^^i'*'^ 
aabadura, bangamaTeea,\>Bai^vjX.V3V='t'»^w^^'** 
rest of the Indiaa yocaWVarj . '^'»«1 ***• 




of talk as to the relative health!: 
and the luxury of punkahs, seas 
true, and particular accounts ( 
alligators which Wiggins of tl 
in the ditch at Mysore, and th|^ 
flict waged single-handed by*| 
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their pertinacity — tlieir awful determination to 
bring about a first reading — perhaps the first 
and the last ever to be obtained hj the work — 
is something incredible. Johnson roust have 
sufiered deeply from this species of Bore, when, 
on observing what a showman would call " a 
literary man of the period" slowly and insi- 
diously producing a manuscript, the lexico~ 
grapher jumped up, and with a shout which 
sent Boswell quaking into a comer, roared, 
" At your peril, sir. At your peril!" 
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We knowi one illastratiTe story. It is 
worth a wilderness of description. 

A man was dying — he had a friend, an 
author. The friend oame to see him. To 
comfort him? No; to read MS. 

He produced a packet, and drew in his 
chair to the bedside of the moribund* 
^^ Only a few chapters," he said, insinuatingly* 

"But, my dear friend," urged the faint 
voice of the departing, " the doctor says I've 
only half an hour to live." 

What was the reply? 

" Yes — ^yes — I know all that — but this will 
only take you twenty minutes T* 

An undoubted Bore is the man who talks 
" shop." Medical students are much given to 
it. They will expatiate over soup on the ex- 
traction of a cancer — change the subject to 
lithotomy with the fish— offer to illustrate the 
single flap operation practically upon the 
joint — and wind up with a dissertation on a 
lovely case of tumour at Guy's, apropos of 
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rfaubarb-pie and cream. Stock-Exchange 
men, we regret to 8a7, are much given to 
similar unsociable practices. We dined the 
other da/ with a partj, where not one yrord 
was spoken but about '^ Great Northerns, 
Birmingham and Oxfords, Great North of 
Spain's-^rigging the market, premiums, dis- 
counts, scrip, allotments, and Woolmer v.Tobj." 
But we will not pursue the great Bagmui's 
roll of Boredom further. The number of its 
names is legion. Why, at this instant, we 
are persecuted by B<»*es. Our landlady, con- 
trary to all the adcnowledged duties of woman, 
whereof the chief undoubtedly is, looking 
after the prandial meal of the lord of the 
croation, is boreing us to choose what we 
shall have for dinner. A well meaning but 
dismally minded friend, is informing us that 
we never looked half so ill in our life, and that 
we ought, seriously, to " do someliiing — ^give 
up work and go to the sea-side for a month." 
A letter, from a fidgetty editor of a magazine. 
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gentleman, an actor, is just i 
the penny post, that he mm 
we had written for him, unl 
ened, and a song put in a 
idle scamp of a friend has di 
a gossip, and won't take a 1 
The lady down stairs who 
pianoforte is thumping away 
like a man running up and 
flight of stairs. The youn^ 
is imbibing instruction on th 
in the attim 
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rack to pen a complacent history of the theory 
and practice of torUiring. 

But we will be resigned. Bores were, 
are, and will be. We have done our part, in 
so far showing up the most obnoxious 
members of the order. Yet will the great 
brotherhood of Bores not hate us. 

You doubt it ? 

** Sir or Madam, — we know human nature 
better. See here : we question this gentle- 
man, who thinks of demanding satisfaction 
from us." 

" You hate us—?" 

" Yes." 

" Because we have abused you ?** 

** Yes." 

" But we have only abused Bores ; there- 
fore, if you hate us, by your own showing, 
you are a Bore." 

See — not a word has the crestfallen hero to 
say. 
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Depend upon it, it is ever so. No man 
woman, or child, thinks himself, herself, c 
itself a Bore. When thej read a fulminatioi 
against Bores, they never dream of inclftdin 
themsdves. They are in the right. 

To every one of our readers — ^as they scai. 
our Bore-abusing pages-^do we fondly, sin- 
cerely, laughingly say — " Never flinch,- 
Ladies and Gentlemen — ^never flinch. Sresent 
company is always excepted.** 
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